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Reform in Philadelphia. 


aa P to a recent date the political situa 

<<, tion in Philadelphia was somewhat 

analogous to that which existed in 

New York prior to the November 

election. The dominant (Republican) party 

was controlled by the ‘‘ Ward Combine,” 

a powerful and compact organization, in 

close aftiliation with the State machine 

’ A large partisan majority could be regu 

larly depended upon uader ordinary con 

ditions. The combine had sole control of 

the local offices, rec 
and money. The “leaders” 

cratic. Those who believed that municipal affairs should 


iving from them a tribute of services 


were growing rich and auto- 


be conducted on a non-partisan and business basis were 
banded together for permanent work in the Municipal 
League. The minority (Democratic) party had been almost 
hopelessly split ; but a reorganization movement was under 
way, With a small body of irreconcilables of each wing 
holding out against coalition 

Here the analogy between the New York and the Phila 
delphia situations ended. The minority party in Phila 
delphia, through successive defeats and internal conflicts, 
was hopelessly disorganized. There was no large and in 
fluential business men’s organization, like the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, insisting that the administration 
of the city government was a’ business affair and should 
be conducted on business principles, and ready to co-oper- 
ate to end the reign of inefficient, if not corrupt, govern 
ment, and to inaugurate an era of honest, intelligent, and 
progressive administration of city affairs. There was no 
Lexow committee to reveal the municipal corruption 
which nearly every body believes exists. 

In less than a month, however, a change amounting to 
little short of a revolution has been effected. The ** Ward 
Combine” is a thing of the past ; the close relationship be 
tween the city and State machines has been severed ; the 
great Republican majorities are in jeopardy ; the regular 
army of the Municipal League has been re-enforced by the 
volunteer army enlisted under the banner of the committee 
of 1895; the Democratic party has ** gotten toge ther” and 
its reorganization is an assured fact ; the business men are 
aroused and alert; an investigating committee to inquire 
into the workings of the city departments and of councils 
is foreshadowed ! 

Let us see how all this has come about 

The ** Ward Confbine” 
The leaders of the thirty-seven wards pooled their issties 


was essentially a political trust 


and divided the spoils The combine was ruled by the 
triumvirate, Martin, Porter, and Durham. Chief in author 
ity was David Martin, who holds no office, and has no 
known occupation, although Senator Quay is authority for 
the statement that he has ** been under a heavy salary from 
Mr. Martin 


has the reputation of being a wealthy man, and has had 


a great corporation for the last three years.” 


upward of fifty-eight thousand dollars’ worth of real estate 
conveyed to him during the past three years. Second in 
command was Contractor and State Senator Charles A 
Porter, who during the past year has drawn upward of 
one million dollars -rom the city treasury (part of which 
was for a reservoir, which, although only filled with eight 
feet of water as a test, has commenced to leak, and already 
needs a retaining wall to protect the surrounding property 
from the possibility of a flood in the event of a break), and 
who during the past five years has drawn upward of three 
millions from the treasury on public contracts. Magistrate 
Israel W 
and mouth-piece in the city, and one of the magistrates im 


Durham is Mr. Quay’s personal representative 


plicated in the mercantile tax frauds of four years ago 
He escaped impeachment through the decision of a Repub 
lican State Senate that it had no jurisdiction of the case 
He is reputed to be wealthy through his interests in a large 
brewery and in numerous saloons, These three principals 
ranked in the order named, although had the plans for the 
nomination and election of the Hon. Boies Penrose for 
mayor been carried through, Messrs. Porter and Durham 
would have changed places. 

Among the thirty-seven ward leaders were nine select 
councilmen, seven magistrates (many of whom, like Dur 
ham, were implicated in the mercantile tax frauds and 
escaped in the same way), a sheriff, a city commissioner, 
four contractors, two professional lobbyists, two State Sen 
ators, and two statesmen temporarily out of a job 

The rise of David Martin as a potent political power has 
been contemporaneous with the growth of the combine. 
As it prospered he prospered Its success was his success. 
It has been generally admitted of late that he had the 
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power to cut loose from Quay and set up business for him- 
self, and this is precisely what he has done, Since Janu 
ary Ist Quay has been turned down in Philadelphia ; his 
candidate for the mavoralty nomination, Boies Penrose, 
was likewise turned down, and the combine is no more, 
In its place we have Martin as supreme boss of the Repub 
lican party of Philadelphia, with Mr. Porter as chief lieu 
tenant. How long they will remain in the enjoyment of 
their personal rule, time alone will show 

The rise and fall of Boies Penrose as a mayoralty can 
didate tells the story of the change from oligarchic to 
autocratic rule. Early in 1894 Senator Quey determined to 
make Senator Penrose the Republican candidate for mayor. 
Up to this time Mr. Penrose was personally unknown 
to the great mass of the citizens outside of his own dis 
trict, and to the majority of the active political workers 
This fact did not deter Mr. Quay in his determination 
Having made up his mind, Mr. Quay set about carrying 
out his plans. This he did in his usual vigorous and dicta 
He spent a week at the Hotel Stratford, 
und in language more expressive than elegant made known 


torial fashion 


his orders to the ‘‘ Ward Combine.” In the meantime 
Messrs. Durham and Devlin, the leaders of the Seventh 
and Eighth wards respectively (which wards Mr. Penrose 
represented in the State Senate) were busily engaged in 
manufacturing a public demand calling upon Mr. Penrose 
to stand as the people’s candidate for mayor. They worked 
up a large indorsement containing fifteen hundred names, 
signed by many of the leading citizens. Attached to each 
person’s name was his official title. The effect of this 
was to convey the impression that large financial and busi- 
ness institutions favored Penrose. This great indorsement 
was used to bring the press of the city into line. It was 
advertised in every newspaper at an expense exceeding ten 
thousand dollars. Every paper, Republican and Democratic, 
with a single notable exception (the Ledger), became strong 
Penrose papers. 

Senator Quay had more trouble to bring the politicians 
into line. The coroner, Samuel H. Ashbridge, a self-made 
man, was the popular choice of a great number of the act 
ive workers. City Solicitor Warwick, Director of Pub 
lic Works Windrim, and City Controller Thompson were 
District- Attorney 


he choice 


prominently mentioned as candidates. 
Graham, brilliant, capable, and eloquent, was t 
of a large number of independently-inclined Republicans 
But Mr. Quay having made up his mind, there was no 
shadow of a turning, and Messrs. Martin and Porter, bend- 
ing to the inevitable, acquiesced in the decision, though 
with some reluctance, because the election of Penrose 
meant the strengthening of the hands of Durhdm as a 
Combine” leader. 

Mr, Quay had positively asserted that Mr. Penrose would 
be nominated and elected unanimously, inasmuch as he in- 
fluenced most of the newspapers and had made the neces 
sary arrangements with the Democrats for the nomination 
of a perfunctory candidate. It seemed as if the die were 
cast for Penrose, and some of the more weak-kneed inde 
pendents, convinced that his nomination was inevitable, 
fave their adherence to his standard. 

Mr. Quay had calculated for the press and for the poli 
ticians, but he had neglected to consider the power of an 
aroused public spirit The Municipal League, on Decem 
ber 11th, sounded the first note of open opposition. Ina 
strong series of resolutions it condemned Mr. Penrose on his 
record as a legislator, citing among other charges that he 
had always acted in harmony with the wishes of the bosses ; 
that he had secretly opposed and delayed ballot reform ; 
that he had worked and voted against five-cent fares, and 
that he was the personal choice of Mr. Quay, who was not 
a resident of the city and had no right to interfere in its 
local affairs. The league followed up this attack by ex 
tended quotations criticising Mr. Penrose from the very 
The effect of 
Mr. Penrose’s friends in a half-hearted 


papers at that time ardently supporting him. 
this was decisive. 
way ineffectually denied some of the charges, but the main 
ones, that he was Quay’s man and the secret enemy of bal 
lot reform and the open opponent of five-cent fares, were 
Shortly after this 
action was taken, large yellow posters headed ‘* Our Next 


allowed to pass without an answer. 


Mayor,” and signed by two thousand citizens, including 
two hundred and fifty ministers, in addition to a poster 
similarly headed, signed by three hundred or four hundred 
women, began to appear on the bill-boards. These posters 
suggested the names of a dozen prominent Republicans for 
mayor, omitting that of Mr. Penrose. The women and the 
ministers protested, but less directly, against Mr. Penrose’s 
candidacy. Then the Committee of 1895 came into exist 
ence on January Ist, for the express purpose of opposing 
Mr. Penrose 
Republican business men 

By the close of the first week in January, David Mar 
tin, a close political observer, was scared at the prospect of 
a defeat in the event of Penrose heading the ticket. He 
saw the handwriting on the wall. Quay ignored it. Por- 


This committee was largely composed of 


ter was only too ready to throw Penrose over, for he did 
not relish being superseded by Durham as favored con 
tractor-in-chief. The press insisted that Penrose was the 
popular choice, but Martin realized that with the inde- 
pendents, the business men, the ministers, and the women 
At this juncture 
Tax Receiver John Taylor died, and the crisis was height- 
ened Mr. Martin wanted Taylor’s chief clerk, William 


against Penrose, he was doomed to defeat. 
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J. Roney, to succeed Taylor. The election of a successor 
devolved upon councils, and Porter’s aid was essential. 
To save the party from sure defeat in the mayoralty 
campaign and to elect his brother-in-law Roney as tax re 
ceiver, Martin made up his mind, and although it involved 
a severance of his relation with his political chief and god 
father, Quay, and a war to the Knife with him, he deter- 
mined upon Mr. Penrose’s overthrow, and the nomination 
of City Solicitor Charles F. Warwick as the most available 
candidate, and as one who had been named on ‘* Our Next 
Mayor” posters. 

Mr. Quay is thoroughly angry with Martin and Porter, 
Whether 
Mr. Quay will carry his anger and chagrin to the polls and 


and a‘* war to the end” is on between them. 


knife Warwick, the election on the 19th instant will deter 
mine. The intensely bitter feeling against Mr. Warwick 
manifested by the Penrose men is abating, and the bulk of 
them will be found in line for Warwick. The Democrats 
have nominated as their candidate ex-Governor Robert E. 
Pattison, who has twice carricd Republican Philadelphia for 
the office of controiler. He has the support of a re-united 
Democracy, severai Republican afternoon papers, and an 
organization of independents known as ‘The Anti-Com- 
bine Committee.” 


Timely Words. 


_ HE communication in reference 
to the recent Brooklyn strike, 
addressed by Justice Gaynor to 
the State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration, expresses sen- 
timents concerning certain cap- 
italistic tendencies which will 
be sure to command attention. 





Justice Gaynor goes straight to 
the heart of the question raised 
by this strike when he says that 
itscause is to be found *‘in a state of disquiet and moral pro 
test, not confined to the employés of the companies, which 
was caused by recent speculative uses and manipulations 
which these companies have been subjected to by certain 
He pro 


ceeds to show-that two of the companies involved created 


individuals who have come into control of them.” 


& paper capitalization of thirty millions of dollars, and 
that, in order to pay dividends on this enormously inflated 
capital, expenses were arbitrarily cut down at every point, 
the employés being thereby oppressed and deprived of a 
living wage. It is inevitable that such attempts to create 
vast inflated wealth on the one side should be met by justly- 
aroused uncasiness and apprehension on the other. The 
things complained of were done, he admits, within the 
strict letter of the law, but he adds, with emphasis, that 
‘‘tosay athing is done according to law, or that there is 
no law forbidding it, does not always relieve it from 
odium.” He concludes his impressive letter in these 
words : 

‘The transactions which I have called your attention to are not sin- 
gular to Brooklyn. Their like are to be found in nearly every locality in our 
country. They have come to be the order of the day. In place of being 
checked by laws, they are often fostered by laws. If this condition 
were to continue, what the end would be no one who has studied over 
causes and effects in history can fail to pereeive with clear vision. The 
prime object of government is to promote distributive justice and 
thereby make the governed stable and content, and no government 
which does not do this may in the nature of things long endure. That 
our government, through the instrumentality of the people, educated in 
our common schools, is not to failin this in the end is not to be doubted, 
though it may not be perceived in the present political outlook. There 
is no jealousy against wealth in this country. On the contrary, those 
who accumulate wealth in any legitimate calling, professional, mechan 
ical, mercantile, agricultural, or other, are subjects of emulation and 
honor. When I was a boy, if a farmer got along so that he could afford 
to paint his house, we all respected him; and if he got along still fur- 
ther, we honored him more; and all my life | have seen the same feel 
ing prevalent in this country. It is wealth got by this means and by 
that, by trick and device, but all the while according to law, which is 
under the ban of the splendid intelligence and moral sense of the people 
of this country.”’ 

The views here expressed agree precisely with those 
recently stated in these columns, and they are, as we be 
lieve, bound to find embodiment in public policy at no 
distant day. There can be no satisfactory settlement of 
the disputes which agitate the industrial world so long 
as the conditions now existing are permitted to continue. 
Real capital must be protected absolutely in all legitimate 
uses, but assumptions of power on the basis of fictitious 
values, which in the nature of the case are aggressions 
upon individual and public rights, must in some way be 
restrained. Wedo not pretend to suggest how the result 
can be reached, but there is no doubt at all that it can be 
uttaincd in the exercise of the just sovereignty of the 
state, and we are no less sure that it is the duty of all 
good citizens everywhere to address themselves to the 
serious consideration of the methods best to be pursued in 
achieving it, 


Lessons from the ‘** Elbe’’ Disaster. 


Apart from the shock which a great disaster causes, a 
feeling of indignation is usually provoked when we learn 
that the loss of life might have been averted. There is 
now no escape from the unwelcome belief that the terrible 
destruction in the North Sea was to a large extent due to 
the inefficiency of the crew, It is quite evident that want 
of practice in lowering the boats paralyzed action, and that 
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lack of discipline helped to turn fright into panic, and 
panic into maddened brutality. The single fact that only 
one woman survived goes far to re-picture the hideous 
scenes Which always occur at times like this, when the in- 
stinct of self-preservation through lack of acquired law 
becomes mania. 

From time immemorial the cry has been raised, in cases 
of ocean disaster, that the boats could not be lowered in 
time. Has this been a sufficient excuse? Very seldom. 
Almost invariably, laziness is the primary cause. Not 
laziness at the time, but that of months, years, and decades 
of non-preparation. The small experience of the writer, 
who, in crossing on eight different Atlantic steamship lines, 
has never witnessed a boat-drill practice on any of them 
except on the Cunarders, can be corroborated by that of 
thousands. And even the Cunard system, good as it is, is 
not sufficient. Engineers, stewards, and firemen—every 
man on the boat should be included and know that he has 
but one place to go and but one duty to perform when the 
order is given to lower the boats. Each boat should have 
its own officer, his own gang being always with him and 
at the same post of duty. Another’s sole duty should be as 
guard, with instructions to shoot the first man who rushes 
for the boat before the proper time. The drill should in- 
clude the removal of the canvas covers and the partial 
lowering of a// the boats over the side ; also an inspection 
of implements and tackle. If among the passengers a 
small prize be collected for the crew which lowers its boat 
quickest, the dimes may prove a good form of life-in- 
surance, 

With these practices continually enforced, collisions 
like the Hide’s will lose a great deal, and sometimes all, of 
their danger. The public should patronize only those 
lines which will enforce these bi-weekly drills during 
passage and thus show a decent respect for human life. 
During emergencies such as that of the Hive there is never 
a freedom from the danger of panic except when rigorous 
discipline has created a sort of second nature in men. We 
are aware of the difficulties in launching boats when ships 
are much careened, as in the H &’s case, and otherwise. 
But this only emphasizes the necessity of maintaining the 
practice in every kind of weather and circumstances. The 
old-fashioned style of davits now generally in use is slow 
working and dangerous. They are continued simply be- 
cause the companies do not care enough for human life to 
provide those which will work on a pivot and in a moment 
turn outward and hold the boat suspended over the water. 

We state without fear of contradiction that there is not 
a steamship line in existence which regularly exhibits to 
the passengers a thorough and complete boat-drill during 
the voyage. It is said that certain board-of-trade regula- 
tions call for an observance of this, and that a boat-drill is 
practiced in harbors and between voyages. These regu 
lations may or may not be to some extent observed when 
nobody is looking on ; but examination of a great many 
ship’s boats during voyage creates doubt as to whether 
these rules are carried out. It is to be hoped that the feel 
ing aroused by this last of many scores of disasters will do 
something to coerce the companies into right measures of 
precaution, It is time we ceased to refer these catastro 
phes to the ‘tact of God” when they are attributable only 
to the laziness of man. All the remedies required should 
be enforced by an extension of the criminal law ; and then, 
even if we cannot hang the directors who are guilty of 
criminal negligence, we can at least send them to the peni 
tentiary. 


@Q 





THERE is one thing to which the people of this State 
will never give their consent, and that is the legalization 
of Sunday liquor-selling. There is no real demand for 
open saloons on Sunday ; on the contrary, the great ma- 
jority of those who make no professions of total abstinence 
would regard their opening as a calamity. The law re 
quiring them to be closed on the Sabbath may not be 
enforced, but that failure is a very different thing from 
giving legal sanction—the authorization of this great State 

to the profanation of the day. Any legislation in this 
direction by the Republican party would expose it to over- 
whelming and deserved disaster 

* 

THERE is a distinct tendency in the Democratic party 
toward the adoption of the pernicious doctrines of the Pop- 
ulists. The failure of the majority in Congress to agree 
upon and carry out a sound financial policy is largely due 
to this growing sympathy with Populistic ideas. The re- 
jection by the House of the bill to extend the time of pay 
ment of the indebtedness of the Pacitic Railroad companies 
to the United States is attributable to the same influence 
Of course it is desirable that these roads should discharge 
their obligations without unnecessary delay, but this was 
not the consideration which influenced Democrats who 
voted to send this particular measure back to the commit- 
tee which had reported it favorably. One of the main in 
sistments of the Populists is that the government should go 
into the business of operating railways, and the vote in 
opposition to this bill simply reflects this dangerous senti- 
ment, It is a fortunate thing that most of the demagogues 
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who have been so industriously coquetting with Populism 
will disappear from public life with the incoming of the 
new Congress, and that we may expect to see important 
public questions dealt with on their merits and with some 
reasonable regard to the interests of the people. 


THE expectation that the young Czar of Russia would 
adopt a more liberal policy politically than was pursued 
by his father seems likely to be disappointed. His disdain 
ful treatment of the deputations which recently appealed 
to him for a larger measure of freedom for the provin 
cial assemblies in matters of local government were any 
thing but encouraging to the popular aspirations, and his 
subsequent announcement that the heads of the nobility in 
the provinces whence these deputations came with their 
approval shall never occupy public office seems to leave 
no room for doubt that he has made up his mind to main- 
tain his autocracy in the most absolute form. His deter- 
mination to adhere to old methods of repression in civil 
affairs seems all the more surprising when it is remem- 
bered that he has adopted a notably conciliatory policy as 
to religious affairs, as is shown by his abrogation of the 
ukase of proscription against the Jews and his bestowal of 
conspicuous marks of favor upon the head of the Roman 
Church in Russia. The holy synod has always vigorously 
insisted that salvation is possible only to members of the 
Greek Church, but the action of the Czar justifies the be 
lief that he prefers as to this matter to think for himself, 
and that he will not be dictated to, as his predecessors 
have been, by the procurator and the holy synod. 

THE abdication of the dusky Queen of Hawaii is an 
incident of some importance as showing the hopelessness 
of the royalist cause, but it is doubtful whether it will 
operate greatly in her favor with the government which 
she has persistently sought to destroy. Evidence in its pos 
session shows that she was at the bottom of all the royalist 
plots; her residence, when searched, was found to be an 
arsenal of guns and dynamite bombs which had been 
collected for use in the recent uprising, in which all her 
immediate advisers were active participants. These ad- 
herents of a hopeless cause, in their evidence before the 
military commission organized for their trial on a charge 
of treason, exposed all the details of the conspiracy, stating 
among other things that the ex-queen; in anticipation of 
success, had her cabinet already appoitted. The interest 
ing statement is also made that Rudolph Spreckels sup- 
plied the money with which the arms of the conspirators 
were purchased. The opinion of the most intelligent ob 
servers is that the surrender of the queen, taken in con 
nection with the utter failure of the royalist plots, will 
have a wholesome effect upon the natives, who have hither 
to inclined to support Liliuokalani’s pretensions, and that 
sooner or later all of them will become loyal subjects of 
the existing government. It is worthy of notice, but not 
at all surprising, that the royalists ascribe the responsibil 
ity of the last revolt to the Cleveland administration, 
which by its policy had encouraged them to believe that it 
would sustain them in their action 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 

THE annual exhibition of the Water - Color Society, 
which has just opened, is one of the few public exhibitions 
of pictures where quality is not entirely out-balanced by 
quantity. The selection and hanging committees have 
shown unusual discernment and discretion, and the result 
is a collection of water-colors that is not only creditable but 
notable. There is but one fault to be found, and that is the 
intrusion of *‘ black-and-whites,”’ primarily made for illus 
tration, with dabs of color on them here and there, to give 
some semblance of a right for their admittance. Messrs. 
Smedley and Rhinehart are the two worst offenders in this 
particular, but the culpability rests with the selection 
committee, not with them. As for the rest, it is hard to 
particularize many in the space of a paragraph, so I men 
tion only the pictures giving strongest and pleasantest per 
sonal impressions. Mr. H. B. Snell’s picture of the *‘ Far 
North” is a subtle arrangement of blues, and is admirable, 
attracting more attention than any other in the exhibition. 
E. A. Abbey has one of his quaint and charming eight 
eenth-century interiors ; Childe Hassam shows us once 
again how capable our local streets are of sympathetic and 
artistic treatment ; Mr. Clinedinst, Known to all readers of 
LESLIF’s, gives one of his illustrations to ‘‘ Pierre and His 
And be 
sides these are the many that I have no space to mention, 
among which are delightful examples of Murphy, Chap 
man, Church, Smith, Earle, Wiles, and a host of others 
The exhibition will remain open at the Academy of Design 
till March 3d, and deserves support and attention 


People,” which shows him decidedly at his best 


The first year of ‘‘The Yellow Book” has just been 
brought to completion by the fourth volume, which has 
appeared in bright array in the book-shops. It has ful 
filled the purpose of its originators, Messrs. Matheus, 
Lane, Harland, and Beardsley, and has besides, in various 
ways, direct and indirect, added somewhat to the gayety 
of the nations, which, for all I know, may have been part 
and parcel of its purpose, though I suspect that was largely 
amatter of advertisement and self-exploitation. However, 
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the first four numbers have been interesting and amus 
ing, and though there has been much matter too trivial 
for heed, there has been much more that claimed serious 
attention and interest — notably two stories by James, 
some excellent verse, and reproductions of the work of 
Pennell, Hyde, and Sargeant, to say nothing of the 
eccentric grotesque of Aubrey Beardsley. Whether its 
editors can sustain the quality of its contents remains to 
be seen (the last numbers certainly do not equal the first 
two). But whatever its ultimate fate, these four volumes 
of ‘‘The Yellow Book” will always remain interesting 
commentaries on the taste, literary and artistic, of what 
John Davidson calls these ‘‘age-end days.” 

Not since that delightful French girl Paqurette charmed 
us with an artistry that was really delicate and fine, and 
that shone to advantage even amid the garishness of the 
music-halls, has any one appeared in New York that will 
compare with Cissy Loftus—otherwise Mrs. Justin Hunt- 
ley McCarthy, Jr 
ter and Bial’s. She has the trick of mimicry to perfection, 


—who is appearing every night at Kos- 


and gives her subject’s every movement and intonation with 
great cleverness, almost startling in their likeness. Her 
imitations are varied, too, surprisingly so: Ada Rehan, 
Bernhardt, Yvette Guilbert, and Letty Lind being among 
those whom she mimics. But it is not her mimetic faculty 
that attracts one so; it is her indescribable personal charm, 
her ingenuousness and childlike simplicity. She gives one 
aun impression of artlessness, though, rather than of art; 
but whatever it is, it is very pleasing. I can readily be- 
lieve, however, that Mr. Augustin Daly, who brought her 
to this country as a possible successor to Miss Rehan, was 
confronted by difficulties of temperament that precluded 
any idea of her histrionic success. For, undeniable as her 
charm is, it has no magnetic quality. 

A new weekly has made its appearance on the news- 
stands, with a name that will no doubt prove burdensome 
before many months are out. From tbe first number it is 
rather difficult to discover what line the promoters and 
editors of Vanity propose to take; it is evidently not to 
be a very straight one, however. The first pages are de- 
voted to rather tenuous society paragraphs; then Mr. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy, Jr., gives an interesting column 
or two of his American theatrical impressions ; Clinton 
Scollard contributes a bit of verse, and Mr. Max Beerbohm 
pictures an historic dandy. The rest stands for nothing, 
and I should recommend the gentlemen who are back of 
the enterprise to change the name and cover of the paper, 
and start it on a plan that would take the intelligent part 
of the public a little more into consideration, 

Louts EVAN SHIPMAN 


People Talked About. 


JoHN JACOB ASTOR OWns no newspaper or magazine, 
and has no personal organ—barring the Rider and Driver 
—but he is a sincere and enthusiastic admirer of the good 
things of literature and art. The originals drawn by Dan 
Beard to illustrate Mr. Astor’s book hang framed in Mr. 
Astor’s study, a big yet cozy room, where the young multi- 
millionaire gives himself up to his not infrequent pursuit 
of literature, if not the Muse herself. He has said for pub- 
lication as well as privately, that the illustrations sold his 
book, and not many authors are quite sO magnanimous. 
His third check to the Press Club fund makes:the total of 
his contributions in that quarter greater than the sum 
many rich authors pay to bring out half-a-dozen volumes. 
It is likely enough that Mr. Astor’s writings will always 
sell on their merits 

A pathetic interest attaches to the death of Mrs. Au 
gusta Tabor, the divorced wife of the rich *‘ Senator for a 
day ’’ from Colorado. She shared the hardships of his 
rough life as a mining-town store-keeper only to be cast off 
when prosperity turned his head. It was the irony of 
fate that she should die richer than her millionaire hus 
band, whose profits from the Little Pittsburg mine took 
wings, while the settlement made upon her at the time of 
the separation appreciated in value and made her worth 
half a million. Like many of the first wives of Western 
bonanza kings, Mrs. Tabor, though of humble origin, was 
a woman of good sense and sterling character 

Ohio contributes the richest member of Congress in 
the person of Paul Sorg, who represents the Middletown 
district. Mr. Sorg has made fifteen million dollars out of 
the manufacture of plug tobacco, and he is said to have an 
income of one million dollars a year. In 1852 he was a 
moulder’s apprentice in Cincinnati, and his education was 
received at a night school, Mr. Sorg and his wife are prob 
ably the plainest and most retiring people in official life in 
Washington, and, though living in expensive quarters, they 
make no display of their wealth. 

Felix Faure is more a man of the people than any of 
his predecessors in the French presidential chair His 
father was an upholsterer in a small way, and the son be 
He still deals in hides 


and skins, as the brass plate on his office door testifies. 


came a tanner after he left schoo! 


Monsieur Faure is English in his taste for riding, tennis, 
foot-ball, and out-door sports generally, and in his prefer 
ence for a brier-wood pipe. He possesses one American 
characteristic in having been chief of a fire company dur- 
ing his more youthful days, 
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“ He introduced me to two other men.” 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


As written by J. Stark Munro to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell. Massachusetts, during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


XI.— (Continued). 
Pa ELL, when I had finiste1 my empty house 

\ f and doctor chart, I found that there was one 

¢ villa to let, which undoubtedly was far the 
\I \j most suitable for my purpose. In the first 
place it was fairly cheap—forty pounds, or 
fifty with taxes. The front looked well. It 
had no garden. It stood with the well-to-do 
quarter upon one side, and the poorer upon 
the other. Finally, it was almost at the in- 
tersection of four roads, one of which was a 
main artery of the town. Altogether, if I 
had ordered a house for my purpose I could 
hardly have got anything better, and I was 
thrilled with apprehension lest some one should get before me 
to the agent. I hurried round and burst into the office with 
an eager precipitancy which rather startled the demure clerk 
inside. 

His replies, however, were reassuring. The house was still 
to let. It was not quite the quarter yet, but I could enter into 
possession. I must sign an agreement to take it for one year, 
and it was usual to pay a quarter’s rent in advance. 

I don’t know whether I turned color a little. I know that 1 
had that sudden feeling of tension which means that those .ew 
moments will be forever stamped clear upon your memory. 

‘In advance ?” I said, as carelessly as I could. 

‘*Tt is usual,” 

“Or references ?” 

‘* Well, that depends, of course, upon the references.” 

“Not that it matters much,” said I. (Heaven forgive me !) 
‘Still, if it is the same to the firm, I may as well pay by the 
quarter, as I shall do afterwards.” 

‘‘ What names did you propose to give ?” he asked. 

My heart gave a bound, for I knew that all was right. My 
uncle, as you know, won his knighthood in the artillery, and 
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though I have seen nothing of him I knew that he was the man 
to pull me out of this tight corner. 

‘*There’s my uncle, Sir Alexander Munro, Lismore House, 
Dublin,” said I. ‘*‘ He would be happy to answer any inquiry, 
and so would my friend, Dr Cullingworth, of Bradfield.” 

I brought him down with both barrels. I could see it by his 
eyes and the curve cf his back. 

**T have no doubt that that will be quite satisfactory,” said 
he. ‘* Perhaps you would kindly sign the a~reement.” 

i did so, and drew my hind foot across the Rubicon. The 
die was cast. Come what might, 1, Oakley Villas, was on my 
hands for a twelvemonth. 

‘** Would you like the key now ?” 

I nearly snatched it out of his hands, then away I ran to take 
possession of my property. Never shall I forget my feelings, 
my dear Bertie, when the key clicked in the lock and the door 
flew open. It was my own house—all my very own. I shut 
the door again, the noise of the street died down, and I had, in 
that empty, dust-strewn hall, such a sense of soothing privacy 
as had never come to me before. In all my life it was the first 
time that I had ever stood upon boards which were not paid for 
by another. 

Then | proceeded to go from room to room with a delicious 
sense of exploration. There were two upon the ground floor, 
sixteen feet square each, and I saw with satisfaction that the 
wall papers were in fair condition. The front one would make 
a consulting-room, the other a waiting-room—though I did not 
care to reflect who was most likely to do the waiting. I was in 
the highest spirits and did a step-dance in each room, as an 
official inauguration. Then down a winding, wooden stair to 
the basement, where were kitchen and scullery, dimly lit and 
asphalt-floored. As I entered the latter I stood staring. In 
every corner piles of human jaws were grinning at me. The 
place was a Golgotha. In that half-light the effect was sepul- 
chral. But as I approached and picked up one of them the 
mystery vanished. They were of plaster of Paris, and were the 
leavings, evidently, of the dentist who had been the last tenant. 
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A more welcome sight was a huge wooden dresser with drawers 
and a fine cupboard in the corner. It only wanted a table and 
a chair to be a furnished room. 

Then I ascended again and went up the first flight of stairs 
There were two other good-sized apartments there. One should 
be my bedroom and the other a spare room. And then another 
flight with two more. One for the servant, when I had one, 
and the other for a guest. From the windows I had a view 
of the undulating gray back of the city, with the green tree- 
tops. It was a windy day, and the clouds were drifting swiftly 
across the heavens with glimpses of blue between. I don’t 
know how it was, but as [ stood looking through the grimy 
panes in the empty rooms a sudden sense of my own individual- 
ity and of my responsibility to some higher power came upon 
me, with a vividness which was overpowering. Here is a new 
chapter of my life about to be opened. What was to be the end 
of it? I had strength, Ihad gifts. What was I going to do 
with them? All the world, the street, che cabs, the houses 
seemed to fall away, and the mite of a figure and the unspeak- 
able Guide of the universe were for an instant face to face. I 
was on my knees—hurled down all against my own will, as it 
were. And even then I could find no words to say. Only 
vague yearnings and emotions and a heartfelt wish to put my 
shoulder to the great wheel of good. What could I say? 
Every prayer seemed based on the idea that God was a magni- 
fied man—that He needed asking and praising and thanking. 
Should the cog of the wheel creak: praise to the engineer. Let 
it rather cog harder and creak less. Yet I did, I confess, try to 
put the agitation of my soul into words. I meant it for a prayer, 
but when I considered afterwards the ‘“‘supposing thats” and 
‘*in case ofs” with which it was sprinkled, it must have been 
more like a legal document. And yet I felt soothed and happier 
as I went down-stairs again. 

Well, my next two cares were to get drugs and furniture ; 
the former I was sure that 1 could obtain on long credit, while 
the latter I was absolutely determined not to get into debt over. 
I wrote to the Apothecaries’ Company, giving the names of 
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Cullingworth and y father, and ordering 


twelve pounds’ worua of tincture infusions, 


ointments, and bottles. 


pills, powclers, Cullin 
worth must, I think, have been one of their very 
largest customers, so I knew very well that my 
order would meet with prompt attention. 

There remained the more serious matter of 
the furniture. I calculated that, when my lodg 
ings were paid for, I might, without quite 
emptying my purse, expend four pounds upon 
furniture—not a large allowance for a good 
sized villa. That would leave me a few shillings 
to go on with, and before they were exhausted 
Cullingworth’s pounds would come in. Those 
pounds, however, would be needed for the rent, 
so I could hardly reckon upon them at all as far 
as my immediate wants went. I found in the 
columns of the Birchespool Post that there was 
to be a sale of furniture that evening, and I 
went down to the auctioneer’s rooms, accompa- 
nied, much against my will, by Captain White- 
hall, who was very drunk and affectionate. 

‘ By ! Dr. Munro, sir, ’'m the man 
that’s eoing to stick to you. [’m an old sailor- 
man, sir, with perhaps more liquor than sense, 
but I’m the Queen’s servant, and touch my pen- 
sion every quarter-day. Here i am rotting in 
lodgings, but by ! Dr. Munro, sir, 
ried seven thousand stinking Turks from Varna 
to Balaklava Bay. I’m with you, Dr. Munro, 
and weil put tuis thing through together.” 

Well, we came to the auction-rooms and we 
stood on the fringe of the crowd, waiting for 
our chance. Presently up went a very neat 
little table. I gave a nod and got it for nine 
shillings. Then three rather striking-looking 
chairs—black wood and cane bottoms. Four 
Then a metal 


[ car- 


shillings cach I gave for those. 
umbrella-stand, four and sixpence. That was 
a mere luxury, but I was warming to the work. 
A job-lot of curtains, all tied together in a bun- 
dle, went up. Somebody bid five shillings. The 
auctioneer’s eye came round to me, and I nod- 
ded. Mine again, for five and sixpence. Then 
I bought a square of red drugget for half-a- 
crown, a small iron bed for nine shillings, three 
water-color paintings—‘‘ Spring,” ‘The Banjo 
Player,” and ‘‘ Windsor Castle”—for fivo shil- 
lings; « small fender, half-a-crown ; a toilet 
set, five shillings ; another very small, square- 
topped table, three and sixpence. Whenever I 
bid for anything, Whitehall thrust his black 
thorn up into the air, and presently I found 
him doing so on my behalf when I had no in- 
tention of buying. I narrowly escaped having 
to give fourteen and sixpence for a stuffed ma- 
caw in a glass case. 

“Tt will do to hang in yer hall, Dr. Munro, 
sir,” said he, when I remonstrated with him. 

‘*T shouid have to hang myself in my hall 
soon if I spent my money like that,” said 1. 
‘“T’ve got as much as I can afford now, and I 
must stop.” 

When the auction was over I paid my bill and 
had my roods hoisted on to a trolley, the porter 
undertaking to deliver them for two shillings. 
I found that I had over-estimated the cost of 
furnishing, for the total expense was little more 
than three pounds. We walked round to Oak- 
ley Villas, and I proudly deposited all my 
goods in the hall. And here came another ex- 
traordinary example of the kindness of the 
poorer classes. The porter, when I had paid 
him, went out to his trolley and returne 1 with a 
huge mat of oakum, as ugly a thing as I have 
ever set eyes upon. This he laid inside my 
door, and then, without a word, brushing aside 
every remonstrance or attempt at thanks, he 
vanished away with his trolley into the night. 

Well, next morning I came round to my 
house—my house, my boy !—for good and all, 
after paying off my landlady. Her bill came 
to more than I thought, for I only had break- 
fast and tea, always ‘‘ dining out,” as I majes 
tically expressed it. However, it was a relief 
to me to get it settled and to go round with my 
box to Oakley Villas. An ironmonger had 
fixed my plate on to the railings for half a crown 
the evening before, and there it was, glittering 
in the sun, when I came round. It made me 
quite shy to look at it, and I slunk into the 
house with a feeling that every window in the 
street had a face in it. 

But once inside, there was so much to be done 
that I did not know what I should turn to first. 
I bought a one-and-nine-penny broom and set 
to work. You notice that lam precise about 
small sums, because just there lies the whole key 
In the yard I found a zine 
pail with a hole in it, which was most useful, 
for by its aid I managed to carry up all the 
jaws with which my kitchen was heaped. Then 


of the situation. 


with my new broom, my coat hung on a gas- 
bracket and my sleeves turned up to the elbow, 
I cleaned out the lower rooms and the hall, 
brushing the refuse into the yard. After that 
I did as much for the upper floor, with the re- 
sult that I brought several square yards of dust 
down into the hall again, and undid my previ- 
ous cleaning. This was disheartening, but at 
least it taught me to begin at the furthest point 
in future. When I had finished [| was as hot 
and dirty as if it were half-time at a foot-ball 
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match. I thought of our tidy charwoman at 
home, and realized what splendid training she 
must be in 

Then came the arranging of the furniture. 
The hall was easily managed, for the planks 
were of a dark color which looked well of them 
selves. My oakum mat and my umbrella- 
stand were the only things in it, but I bought 
three pegs for sixpence and fastened them up at 
the side, completing the effect by hanging my 
two hats upon them. Finally, as the expanse 
of bare floor was depressing, I fastened one of 
my curtains about half-way down it, draping 
it back so that it had a kind of Oriental look, 
and excited a vague idea of suites of apart- 
ments beyond. It was a fine effect and I was 
exceedingly proud of it. 

From that I turned to the most important 
point of all—the arrangement of my consult- 
ing-room. My experience with Cullingworth 
had taught me one thing, at least—that patients 
care nothing about your house if they only 
think that you can cure them. Once get that 
idea into their heads and you may live in a va- 
cant stall in © stable and write your prescrip- 
tions on the manger. Still, as this was, for 
many a day to come, to be the only furnished 
room in my house, it was worth a little plan- 
ning to get it set out to the best advantage. 

My red drugget I laid out in the centre and 
fastened it down with brass-headed nails. It 
looked much smaller than I had hoped, a little 
red island on an ocean of deal board, or a post- 
age stamp in the middle of an envelope. In the 
centre of it I placed my table, with three medi- 
cal works on one side of it, and my stethoscope 
and dresser’s case upon the other. One chair 
went with the table, of course, and then I spent 
the next ten minutes in trying to determine 
whether the other two looked better together- 
a dense block of chairs, as it were—or scattered 
so that the casual glance would get the idea of 
numerous chairs. I placed them finally one on 
the right and one in front of the table. Then I 
put down my fender and nailed ‘* Spring,” 
‘The Banjo Player,” and ‘‘ Windsor Castle” 
on to three of the walls with the mental prom- 
ise that my first spare half-crown should buy a 
picture for the fourth. In the window I placed 
my little square table, and balanced upon it a 
photograph of my mother with an ivory mount- 
ing and a nice plush frame, which I had 
brought in my trunk. Finally, I found a pair 
of brown curtains among the job lot which I 
had bought at the sale, and these I put up and 
drew pretty close together so that a subdued 
light came into the room, which toned every- 
thing down and made the dark corners look fur- 
nished. When I had finished I really do not 
believe that any one could have guessed that the 
total furniture of that room came to about 
thirty shillings. 

Then I pulled my iron bed up-stairs and fixed 
it in the room which I had from the first deter- 
I found an 
old packing-case in the yard—a relic of my pred 


mined upon as my bed-chamber. 


ecessor’s flitting—and this made a very good 
wash-hand-stand for my basin and jug. When 
it was all fixed up I walked, swelling with 
pride, through my own chambers, giving a 
touch here and a touch there until I had it per- 
fect. I wish the Mam could see it 
ond thoughts I don’t, for I know that her first 
act would be to prepare gallons of hot water 
and to holystone the whole, place down, from 
garret to cellar—and I have learned by my own 
small experience what that means. 

Well, that’s as far as I’ve got as yet. What 
trivial, trivial stuff, interesting to hardly a soul 
Yet it 
pleases me to write as long as I have your as- 


or on sec 


under heaven, save only about three ! 


surance that it pleases you toread. Pray give 
my kindest remembrances to your wife, and to 
Camelford also, if he should happen to come 
your way. He was on the Mississippi when 
last I heard. 


XII. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
June 5th, 1882. 

WHEN I had made all those dispositions 
which [ described with such painful prolixity 
in my last letter, my dear Bertie, I sat down on 
my study chair and I laid out the whole of my 
worldly wealth upon the table in front of me. 
I was startled when I looked at it—three half- 
crowns, a florin, and four sixpences, or eleven 
and sixpence in all. I had expected to hear 
from Cullingworth before this, but at least he 
was always there, a trusty friend, at my back. 
Immediately upon engaging the house I had 
written him a very full letter, telling him that 
I had committed myself to keeping it for one 
year, but assuring him that I was quite con- 
vinced that with the help which he had prom- 
ised me I should be able to hold my own easily. 
I described the favorable position of the house, 
and gave him every detail of the rent and 
neighborhood. That letter would, I was sure, 
bring a reply from him which would contain 
my weekly remittance. One thing I had above 
all determined upon, That was, that whatever 
hardships might lie before me, I would fight 
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through them without help from home. I 
knew, of course, that my mother would have 
sold her gold eye-glasses to help me, and that no 
thought of our recent disagreement would have 
weighed with her for an instant, but still a man 
has his feelings, you know, and I did not pro 
pose to act against her judgment and then run 
howling for help. 

I sat in my house all day, with that ever- 
present sense of privacy and novelty which had 
thrilled me when I first shut the street door be- 
hind me. At evening I sallied out and bought 
a loaf of bread, half a pound of tea (‘* sweep- 
ings” they call it, and it cost eightpence), a tin 
kettle (fivepence), a pound of sugar, a tin of 
Swiss milk, and a tin of American potted meat. 
I had often heard my mother groan over the 
expenses of housekeeping, and now I began to 
understand what she meant. Two and nine- 
pence went like a flash, but at least I had 
enough to keep myself going for some days. 

There was a convenient gas-bracket in the 
back room. I hammered a splinter of wood 
into the wall above it, and so made an arm 
upon which I could hang my little kettle and 
boil it over the flame. The attraction of the 
idea was that there was no immediate expense, 
and many things would have happened before I 
was called upon to pay the gas-bill. The back 
room was converted then into both kitchen and 
dining-room. The sole furniture consisted of 
my box, which served as cupboard, as table, 
and as chair. My eatables were all kept in- 
side, and when I wished for a meal I had only 
to pick them out and lay them on the lid, leav- 
ing room for myself to sit beside them. 

It was only when I went to my bedroom that 
I realized the oversights which I had made in 
There was no mattress, and no 
pillow or bed-clothes. My mind had been so 
centred upon the essentials for the practice that 
I had never given a thought to my own private 
I slept that night upon the irons of 


my furnishing. 


wants. 
my bed, and rose up like St. Lawrence from 
the gridiron. My second suit of clothes, with 
Bristowe’s ‘‘ Principles of Medicine,” made an 
excellent pillow, while on a warm June night a 
man can do well wrapped in his overcoat. I 
had no fancy for second-hand bed-clothes, and 
determined, until I could buy some new ones, 
to make myself a straw pillow, and to put on 
both my suits of clothes on the colder nights. 
Two days later, however, the problem was 
solved in more luxurious style by the arrival of 
a big, brown tin box from my mother, which 
was as welcome to me and as much of a wind- 
fall as the Spanish wreck to Robinson Crusoe. 
There were two pairs of thick blankets, two 
sheets, a counterpane, a pillow, a camp-stool, 
two stuffed bear’s paws (of all things in this 
world), two terra-cotta vases, a tea-cozy, two 
pictures in frames, several books, an ornament- 
al ink-pot, and a number of antimacassars and 
colored table-cloths. It is not until you own a 
table with a deal top and mahozany lees that 
you understand what the true inner meaning 
of an ornamental cloth is. Right on the top of 
this treasure came a huge hamper from the 
Apothecaries’ Society with the drugs which I 
had ordered. When they were laid out in line 
the bottles extended right down one side of the 
dining-room and half down the other. As I 
walked through my house and viewed my 
vuried possessions I felt less radical in my 
views, and began to think that there might be 
something in the rights of property after all. 

And I added to my effects in a marvelous 
way. I made myself an excellent mattress out 
of some sacking and the straw in which the 
medicine bottles had been packed. Again, out 
of three shutters which belonged to the room I 
rigged up a very effective side-table for my own 
den, which, when covered with a red cloth and 
ornamented with the bear’s paws, might have 
cost twenty guineas for all that the patient 
could say to the contrary. I had done all this 
with a light heart and a good spirit before the 
paralyzing blow which I shall have to tell you 
about came upon me. 

Of course it was obvious from the first that a 
servant was out of the question. I could not 
feed one, far less pay one, and I had no kitchen 
furniture. I must open my door to my patients 
—let them think what they would of it. I must 
clean my own plate and brush down my own 
front, and these duties must be thoroughly 
done, come what might, for I must show a pre- 
sentable outside to the public. Well, there was 
no great hardship in that, for I could do it un- 
der the cover of night. But I had had a sug- 
gestion from my mother which simplified mat- 
ters immensely. She had written and said that 
if I wished she would send my little brother 
Paul to keep me company. I wrote back eagerly 
to agree. He was a tough, cheery little fellow 
of nine, who would, I knew, gladly share hard 
times with me, while, ‘if they became unduly 
so, I could always have him taken home again. 
Some weeks must pass before he could come, 
but it cheered me to think of him. Apart from 
his company there were a thousand ways in 
which he might be useful. 

( To be continued.) 
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Adirondack Industries. 


FEW people know the enormous amount of 
business done and the capital represented by 
the business and companies whose mills draw 
supplies entirely from the great forests of 
northern New York, or what is known as the 
Adirondacks. One great industry is the Ilud 
son River lumber business, which has grown 
and prospered during the past twenty-five years. 
It controls more than a million acres of timber 
land. It gives employment to fifteen thousand 
men, who are cutting, hauling, handlins, and 
sawing logs to-day. The Adirondack mills cut 
about three hundred and fifty million feet of 
lumber, and the timber land is being cleared at 
the rate of sixty thousand acres a year. 

Another Adirondack industry, one that has 
developed only within the past ten years, is the 
wood - pulp business. There are now more 
wood-pulp mills in the State of New York than 
in any other State of the Union ; that is, there 
are some seventy-five pulp mills in the Empire 
State, and of these, no less than sixty four draw 
their supply entirely from the Adirondack 
woods. Here we find the largest wood-pulp 
mills in the world, and here, also, is made the 
paper on which is printed the daily news of the 
world. 

The headquarters of the lumber industry is 
around the head waters of the Hudson River. 
That portion of the wilderness which stretches 
from the southern part of Hamilton County to 
the northeastern part of Essex County, drains 
into the North River. If you tramp through 
this wild region you will find lumber-camps, or 
groups of log huts, located at different points 
These camps are far up in the mountains, and 
miles and miles away from any settlement, or 
a railroad station. 

The lumber season always begins just before 
winter sets in. When November north winds 
sweep and sigh through the boughs of the hem- 
locks and spruces, choppers, loggers and bosses 
depart for the woods in squads of tens and 
twenties, and no more is seen or heard of them 
and becomes a ‘‘stream-driver.” The men all 
take along with them some extra clothing, big 
blankets, heavy underwear, thick woolen mit- 
The teams draw heavy loads 


till spring, when the chopper lays by his axe 


tens, and socks. 
of general supplies and cooking utensils for the 
A large stock of 
must be carried along. Additional supplies are 


lumber-camp. provisions 
transported to the lumber-camp on bob-sleds 
during the winter. 

Life in one of these lumber -camps means 
simply ‘‘roughing it” during the long, cold 
winter months. The accommodations are of 
the most primitive kind. The-shanties are about 
twenty feet long, fifteen feet wide, and have 
sloping sides. Connected with them is a stable 
for the horses on the job. The shanties are 
well banked to keep the cold out. 
is seldom any division into rooms. 


Inside, there 
Some of the 
shanties have lofts in which are arranged beds 
or ‘“*bunks” for the men. Here the loggers 
herd together like so many dogs in a kennel. 
Their beds are rough board boxes filled with 
straw. 

As a rule the lumber contractor hires a man, 
or a man and his wife, to keep house for the 
‘*boys.” In one end of the room the cook—a 
much-abused individual—has his or her quar 
ters. Here are stored barrels of salt pork, bags 
A big dry-goods 
Round 
about on the sides of the shanty hang pots, pans 
and kettles. Amidst all these useful articles the 
housekeepers have their bed, and they eat their 


of flour, beans, and potatoes. 
box often serves as a pantry or closet. 


meals after the loggers have gone to work in 
the woods. 

The men who do the lumbering in the Adiron- 
dacks are as strong and sturdy a set of fellows 
as you can find anywhere in this country. 
Many nationalities are represented in camp. 
There are French Canadians, Irishmen, Nor 
wegians, Green Mountain boys, and Yankees. 
They are all used to hard work, plain fare, and 
exposure. Hence they al! have eager appetites 
and first-rate digestions ; otherwise they would 
not be able to eat salt pork three times a day, 
or to mix pork gravy with molasses, and still be 
cheerful. 

The loggers do not spend much of their time 
in the shanties. They work about fifteen hours 
of the twenty-four, being hustled out of bed by 
the boss at four o’clock in the morning, and 
often work far into the night by the light of 
their lanterns. 

All winter long the teams are drawing logs 
out of the woods. 
heavy chains or put on bob-sleds, and are taken 
to the banks of the streams. 
piled or laid in such a way that by knocking 
out the bottom log the whole stack goes tum- 
bling down into the water. 

And so, about the first of April, when spring 
freshets set the brooks a-roaring, ‘* bg-driving” 
begins. This is the most exciting and danger- 
ous part of the lumberman’s work. 

The men who follow the logs down stream are 
called ‘‘ log-drivers,” aud their daily work is full 


The logs are dragged by 


Here they are 
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of danger, hardship, and excitement. The crit- 
ical time comes when the thousands of logs be 
come so interlocked as to form a solid mass, or a 
‘* jam.” The man who tries to loosen the ‘‘ king 
pin” of a jam takes his life in his hands. For, 
as soon as the king pin is moved, the whole 
mass of logs starts with a jump and a rumble 
andaroar. Woe to the driver who is not nim- 
ble enough to get away from the rush of logs ! 
Many a poor fellow pays with his life the pen- 
alty of his rash courage. 

The great bulk of the timber cut every season 
in the Adirondack woods reaches market by 
floating down the streams that drain into the 
Hudson River. A big fortune has been ex- 
pended in clearing, blasting, and damming the 
mountain creeks. 

The tributaries of the Hudson utilized by the 
lumbermen are the head waters of the Hudson 
itself, beginning at Lake Henderson and Lake 
Sanford ; the two branches of the Sacanda; 










u 
River, rising in Lake Piseco and in Lake Pleas- 
ant; the Boreas River, and the branches of 
Scroon River. The logs from the different 
streams come together at the place known as 
the ‘association drive,” the various operators 
contributing to the expense of keeping the drive 
according to the number of logs marketed by 
them. 

At the association drive, which begins with 

Scroon Lake, the logs are made into rafts of 
eight and ten thousand pieces, and then towed 
through the lake and down the Hudson River 
to the ‘“‘ big boom,” three miles above Glens 
“Falls. This is a gen¢ral storage place, main- 
tained by the association. The boom consists of 
piers, booms, and large pieces chained together 
so strongly that it is impossible for the ice to 
break through it. 

Here the logs are held until all danger of 
spring floods has passed, and here gangs of men 
are busy sorting out the logs that belong to the 
different owners. 
mark or letter of his own, which is registered, 
and which is branded on the end of his logs. 
As the logs float down stream they are sorted 
and run out by the men, armed with long pike- 


Each lumber operator has a 


poles and standing on the boom. This sorting- 
out is done at several stations—at Feeder Dam 
just below the big boom, at Glens Falls, at 
Fort Edward, and finally at Northumberland. 

It is estimated that the timber cut for wood- 
pulp in the Adirondack woods is equal to more 
than one-third the amount cut by the lumber- 
men. This new industry is directly responsible 
for the wholesale destruction that is going on 
in the North Woods. As arule the lumber oper- 
ators do not cut trees of less than twelve or 
fourteen inches in diameter. But the wood- 
pulp mills consume the young trees. They use 
wood whose diameter is as small as three inches. 
The result is that thousands of acres have been 
swept as clear as by a fire. 

The wood-pulp mills now take almost the 
entire cut of spruce in the Adirondacks, or about 
one hundred and fifty thousand logs a year. 
The other woods used are poplar, hemlock, pine, 
tamarack to a small extent, in the order named. 
But the spruces and balsams furnish seventy- 
five per cent. of the supply. No hard woods 
are used by any of the mills. The total output 
of twelve of the largest wood-pulp mills amounts 
to five hundred tons of paper per day. 

There are two processes by which timber is 
converted into pulp, known as the grinding and 
the chemical methods. Of the seventy - five 
mills in the State only seven use the chemical 
Briefly stated, in the grinding process 
the timber is sawed into blocks of the same size 
as the face of the grindstone, against which it 
is held by the pressure exerted by hydraulic 


process, 


pistons. The grinding of each stone will yield 
about sixty pounds of dry pulp an hour. After 
the wood is ground into fibre it is pumped into 
vats, screened, and then dried and pressed into 
thick sheets, some eight feet square. As most 
of the pulp mills manufacture paper, the ground 
mass is pumped directly to the paper-making 
machines. In order to make newspaper stock 
it is necessary to add about twenty per cent. of 
rag pulp. 

In the chemical process the wood is cut into 
chips by heavy knives. The chips are conveyed 
to large boilers or digesters, where they are 
first steamed for several hours and then sub- 
jected to bi-sulphite or soda liquor at a high 
temperature. Thus, after the resinous parts be- 
come separated, the pulp is screened and dried 
ready for the manufacture of paper stock. 

Some years ago a tree was cut down at six 
o'clock in the morning, was made into pulp 
and then into paper at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and distributed among the people as a 
newspaper by six o’clock the next morning. So, 
in the brief round of twenty-four hours we have 
the story of ‘from tree to newspaper.” 

It is surprising how many uses can be made 
of wood pulp. It now takes the place of iron 
and steel. It is made into furniture, kitchen 
utensils, carriage bodies, building materials, 
floor coverings, and ceilings. A paper piano is 
one of the latest novelties in Paris. 

L. J. VANCE. 
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Atlantic Record=-Breakers 
For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

THE history of the reduction of the Atlantic 
passage between Queenstown and New York 
from fifteen days to almost five is wonderfully 
interesting, and seems to justify the inference 
and hope that there is hardly any limit to the 
shaving-off process. The limit, however, has 
been pretty nearly reached with the present 
type of vessel and motive power, and the com- 
mercial necessity of running vessels at a profit 
or not atall. The captain of the Lucania, the 
present record-holder, which has made the pas- 
sage in five days, seven hours and forty-eight 
minutes, does not believe his ship can do any 
better than five days, six hours, even under the 
most favoring conditions. The two new Amer- 
ican Line boats, the St. Louis and St. Paul, are 
being awaited with great curiosity, but their 
builders, the Messrs. Cramp, and the American 
Line officials do not expect them to be speedier 
than the Paris. The prospect for the four-day 
boat, or even the five-day boat, is not, there- 
fore, very encouraging. The chief obstacle is 
the commercial one. There are yachts in our 
Eastern waters that can do their thirty miles an 
hour, and if a small boat can be made to do 
that, a large one certainly could. But more 
engine power and room would be needed, and, 
as that means iess freight capacity and the 
lines make most of their profit by freight, there 
is no likelihood of their attempting the experi- 
ment. Even as it is, there are well-founded 
stories to the effect that the present record- 
breakers by themselves do not pay. They are 
used as an advertisement to attract custom to 
the line, and the older ships, run at much less 
cost, are patronized, and return considerable 
profit. 

A line which has no fast ships is likely, in 
these days of keen competition for cabin traffic, 
togoto the wall. The Guion Line, after the Ari- 
zona and Alaska lost their positions as ‘‘ grey- 
hounds” and were run at an easier gait, lost 
its prestige and is now dissolved. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is just possible that the addi- 
tion of a third screw may be found to increase 
the speed materially without greatly increasing 
the cost of running a ship, and this is about 
the next practical advance that may be ex- 
pected. <A five-day, or even a four-day, ship is 
possible, but for commercial reasons is not 
probable. 

All this, of course, applies to iron or steel 
hulls and steam for motive power. What alu- 
minum hulls and electricity may accomplish is 
hardly worth discussing, for electricity, thus 
far, is useless for marine engines, as too great a 
percentage of power is lost. The causes of the 
increase of speed in the past have successively 
been the substitution of iron for wooden hulls ; 
of the screw propeller for the paddle-wheel ; 
the designing of more powerful engines, and 
the addition of twin screws. 

The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Savannah in 1819, but she had only auxili- 
ary steam power. The Great Western crossed 
from Bristol to New York in fifteen days in 
1838, and in the same year the Sirius made the 
passage from Cork to New York in seventeen 
days. Two years after the Great Western 
started, the Cunard Line was established, and 
steam communication between Europe and the 
United States after that was regular. The 
Collins Line was founded in 1849, the Inman in 
1850, the National in 1863, the Guion in 1866, 
the White Star in 1871, the Hamburg-American 
in 1856, and the North German Lloyd in 1858. 
The Cunard and Collins lines had it between 
themselves at the start, the Cunard getting the 
passage down to twelve days, and then eleven 
and some hours, until the Collins Line reduced 
it to nine days and a fraction. The Collins 
Line disbanded and the Cunard was practically 
master of the situation until the Inman Line 
sprang up. Ever since, the rivalry has been 
keen and the pace hot for those who wanted to 
be in the race at all. The first boat to cross in 
less than nine days was the old Cunarder Scotia, 
whose time was eight days, three hours. In 
speaking of these records the shortest voyage 
between two given points should be held to 
constitute the boat making it the champion, 
whether it is eastward or westward, or the 
vessel has sailed more miles or less than a boat 
that has made worse time. The actual results 
are all that can be looked at in a summary of 
the record-breakers, and not the average steam- 
ing rate per hour. 

In 1869 the fleet Inman liner City of Brussels, 
since sunk in Queenstown harbor, reduced the 
passage to seven days, twenty-two hours. In 
1875 the City of Berlin, a large and handsome 
boat, still running on the American Line, cut it 
down to seven days, fifteen hours, twenty-eight 
minutes. The White Star racer Britannic, still 
in commission, in 1876 broke the record twice, 
the first time crossing in seven days, thirteen 
hours, seventeen minutes, and the second in 
seven days, twelve hours, forty-seven minutes. 
In 1880 the Arizona, of the Guion Line, a fine 
and roomy boat, was the champion, with a 
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record of seven days, ten hours, and forty-seven 
minutes to her credit. 
Alaska, in 1882 ran it down to six days, twenty 
two hours. In 1884 the yacht-like America, of 
the National Line, since sold to the Italian 


Her larger sister, the 


government, crossed in six days, fourteen hours 
In the same year the Oregon, of the Guion 
Line, afterward sold to the Cunard Company 
and sunk in collision off Fire Island, still 
further shaved the record to six days, nine 
hours, forty-two minutes. 

Then, in 1887, came the twin record-breakers 
of the Cunard Line, the Etruria and Umbria. 
The Etruria got the record down in that year 
to six days, four hours, and thirty-six minutes, 
and the Umbria next year to six days, three 
hours, four minutes. In 1889 the Etruria made 
a run of six days, one hour, fifty minutes. 

In 1889 that handsome and phenomenal rec- 
ord-smasher, the City of Paris, of the Inman 
Line, appeared. ‘In that year she made voyages 
of five days, twenty-three hours, and thirty- 
eight minutes ; five days, twenty-three hours, 
seven minutes ; five days twenty-two hours, 
fifty minutes; and five days, nineteen hours, 
eighteen minutes, which latter great perform- 
ance was done in August, 1889. The Paris was 
the first Atlantic twin-screw passenger steamer. 

In 1891 the mammoth new White Star twin- 
screw boat Majestic cut the record to five days, 
eighteen hours, eight minutes ; and he- sister, 
the Teutonic, in the same year got it down to 
five days, sixteen hours, thirty-one minutes. In 
1892 the City of Paris won back her laurels, for 
she crossed in five days, fourteen hours, twenty- 
four minutes. 

In 1893 the new twin-screw Cunarders, Lu- 
cania and Campania, largest and most power- 
ful steamers afloat, began working on the Paris 
record, in order to get the blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic for themselves. The record of their 
efforts in the past year and a half is the most 
wonderful in Atlantic navigation. In October, 
1893, the Lucania crossed in five days, thirteen 
hours, thirty minutes. In November, 1893, she 
reduced the Paris's record still further to five 
days, twelve hours, forty-seven minutes. The 
Campania, in the same month, cut forty min- 
utes off this. In August, 1894, the Campania got 
the record by a voyage of five days, ten hours, 
forty-seven minutes, and in the same month did 
better in the time of five days, nine hours, 
twenty-nine minutes. August 3lst, 1894, the 
Lucania crossed in five days, eight hours, 
thirty-eight minutes, and exactly duplicated 
the feat on the return trip. In September, 1894, 
she shaved the record down to where it now 
stands—five days, seven hours, forty-eight 
minutes, and where it is likely to remain until 
next year, at least ; for the season of storms is 
on, when record-breaking is impossible. If the 
two remarkable Cunarders get the passage 
down to five days they will surprise even their 
owners, engineers, and captains. Even a vessel 
with a triple screw, which would give about a 
knot more an hour, could not cover the Queens- 
town-New York route in much less than five 
days. If it can be made to pay, however, it 
will be done. That is the whole problem. 

If electricity is ever harnessed to the marine 
engine it may push a boat across in from two 
and a half to three days. 

We append, for convenience’ sake, the steam- 
ers which achieved the high distinction among 
the record-breakers of reducing the passage a 
day, or enough of a day, to set a new day mark. 
They are: 

Days. Hrs. Mins 


Scotia, Cunard Line........... 8 3 
City of Brussels, Inman Line ...7 22 
Alaska, Guion Line aww’ 6 22 
City of Paris, Inman Line 5 14 24 


Ice Harvesting in 
the Northwest. 


AT this season of the year the rich ice harvest 
of the vast northwestern country is well under 
way. Until very recently the ice shippers in 
the vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul sup- 
plied the Southern market with a large amount 
of the ice used in the region below the frost 
line, but now a considerable quantity is harvest 
ed in northern Iowa and shipped South by rail 
from points along the clear Iowa rivers, while 
much of the ice used in the South is made by 
artificial means. 

The industry in the Northwest, however, is 
one which has not flagged. Hundreds of men 
are employed in the ice-fields in the vicinity of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and thousands of 
tons of ice are stored in a single house, while 
the total output, or input, of the season now in 
progress will be very large. 

The methods in vogue in harvesting ice in 
these days are far different from those employ- 
ed when all that was necessary for the work 
was to be found in a long saw, two or three 
men, and a team of horses. In these days all 
this has given way to elaborate time -saving 
machinery, and the industry is quite intricate. 
After the ice has been cleared of snow it is 
marked off into sections ; a plow drawn by two 
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stout horses cuts down in the lines two or three 
inches ; men with long bars of iron follow on 
an l wedge the ice off into great cubes of trans 
lucent crystal, which then go sailing down a 
long canal in the ice and are drawn by steam 
machinery up a long carriaze-way to the ice- 
house. There are various galleries in the house 
into which the ice is railroaded by means of 
tracks adjusted to each gallery. 

The buildings for the housing of the ice are 
immense affairs. If wecould suddenly strip the 
outer covering from one of these buildings 
alongside some snowy lake in Minnesota we 
should see a vast oblong cake of ice rising near- 
ly a hundred feet in air, two hundred feet long, 
and another hundred wide, twenty-five thousand 
tons of it, allin one solid mass with nothing to 
mar its opaque beauty. 

The weather is often intensely cold when the 
men are at work in the height of the ice har- 
vest, though the sun may be bright and the 
sky as blue as a robin’s egg, and the air so still 
you would never dream it could be stirred by a 
blizzard’s breath. In the lakes around the two 
cities mentioned, where the thermometer de- 
clines to thirty or forty degrees below zero, the 
ice frequently reaches a thickness of three feet 
and over, 

The ice harvest in the Northwest has become 
an industry of immense importance, whether 
we consider it from the standpoint of the ship- 
per of perishable fruits and meats, from that of 
those who delight in all the refreshment which 
it affords in the long, hot summer days, or from 
that of the fever-scourged sufferer who, in the 
merciful light of modern medical science, may 
hold the cooling crystal upon his parched 
tongue. W. S. Harwoop. 


The Spectre Riders. . 


Tue north wind bloweth bitter, 
The leas are lost in snow: 

The pines are black upon the height, 
The river black below: 

While swift across the ways of night 
The spectre riders go 


Their path is paved with azure 
And lit with lamps of gold ; 

They revel in the stormy roar, 
They glory in the cold; 

Above, beneath, the seas of air 
In frosty waves are rolled. 


Their steeds are shod with opal, 
Of pearl each bridle rein; 
And like the new moon’‘s silver floss 
Each tossed and tangled mane; 
As subtile as our dreams they are 
That change and change again 
But oh, the spectre riders! 
No mortal eve may see 
Or form or face, the while through space 
They guide their coursers free; 
Intangible they are as Death, 
Whose couriers they be 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


His First Valentine. 


EIGHT years of age—and what a glory there 
He had picked one out. It 
was ugly green, impossible pinks, and other 


was in valentines ! 
hues too horrible to imagine. Cupid without 
clothes stood in a snow-bank, shooting darts at 
a piir of lovers who billed at the same old bill- 
board and never seemed to mind the frigidity 
of the weather. It cost seven cents, envelope 
and stamp three cents more. In a crabbed 
hand it was sent forth upon its delightful mis- 
sion—and he was at the little rural post-office 
window to see that it did not go amiss. She 
smiled and blushed when the dainty thing 
was handed to her. Shea miss of seven, with 
soap curls, and cheeks as red as rosy apples. 
Could she guess? Not she; she didn’t stop to 
guess or to think, but ran shrieking home with 
the cheap affair hugged to her baby breast—a 
missive worth more than gold or diamonds ; 
her first valentine. And he who sent it—he 
gazed after the flying form with a strange feel 
ing in his heart. He wanted to tell her all 
He wanted to tell her that he was the 
one who sent it ; but he was a little man, and 
he kept the secret to himself, and asked time 
and again at the post-office window if there was 


about it. 


anything for him. The others, his school 
mates, boys and girls, they found messages put 
up in fancy envelopes, all nicely stamped and 
directed ; but there was none for him. 

His head was not held upright, and his eyes 
were not bright when he entered his home. His 
mother saw that something was wrong, and she 
questioned him, 

‘I got no valentine. I—TI sent one, but— but 
—I guess she forgot.” And he went to prepare 
for supper. 

When he sat down to tea a pretty, dainty 
valentine was upon his plate. 

‘*She didn’t forget me, mamma! See, mam 


ma !” he cried with joy. 

And mamma joined in with him—but she did 
not tell him that she had received that same 
valentine years before he was born, 

H. 5. KELLER, 
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Entrance to Chicago River. 2. In the upper New York Bay. 3. New York Central express train stuck in a snow-drift. 4. At South Ferry, New York : 
landing passengers at end of pier. 5. Looking up Broadway from Post-office, New York City. 


THE RECENT BLIZZARD WHICH SWEPT FROM THE DAKOTAS TO THE ATLANTIC, AND FROM CANADA TO THE GULF 
DRAWINGS BY FraNK H. SCHELL FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—[SEE PaGE 122. 
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THE SUFFERING POOR DURING THE RECENT COLD WEATHER—A TYPICAL HOME ON THE EAST SIDE, NEW YORK CITY. 
From A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. C. LANGILL BY CoURTESY OF ‘‘ DEMOREST MAGAZINE.”—{SEK PAGE 122.] 
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HARVESTING ICE IN MINNESOTA—SCENE ON AN INLAND LAKE,—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY UPSAHL.~{SEE PAGE 119.) 
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THE BENCH SHOW 


THE bench show for dogs held in Madison 
Square Garden this week is the nineteenth an 
nual exhibition of the Westminster Kennel 
Club. Some of the previous exhibitions were 
so good, and the individual dogs shown were 
so fine, that it were difficult, indeed, to surpass 
them. But it would be unfair not to put on 
record the fact that this show, as a whole, is 
the best that has been held in America. For 
several years past the noble St. Bernard cham- 
pion, Sir Bedivere, has been the star attrac- 
tion among some two thousand dogs, and that 
is the case also this season. It is not often in a 
man’s life-time, not to mention the shorter span 
of a dog’s, that such an animal as Sir Bedi- 
vere is reared. He would have been greatly 
distinguished at any time and in any place, and 
it is pleasant to see him year after year un- 
beaten and unbeatable. The same may be said 
in a slightly less degree of that wonderful mas- 
tiff, Beaufort’s Black Prince, a dog quite as 
eminent in his class as Sir Bedivere is in his. 
But somehow or another w? take a greater 
pride in this mastiff than in the St. Bernard, for 
the mastiff was bred in Vermont, and is a home 
product though of foreign lineage. These two 
dogs, on account of their great size and the no- 
bility of their bearing, always attract large 
crowds to their neighborhood. But the dogs do 
not like this kind of attention. They are un- 
comfortable in their exhibition kennels, and 
apt to get sad or sullen or absolutely cross for 
lack of freedom and exercise. It is much safer, 
by the way, to keep one’s hands off the dogs in 
ashow. It makes no difference how kindly may 
be the natural disposition of any dog, visitors 
should remember that in a show a dog’s sur- 
roundings are most unnatural, and he is as 
likely as not to resent caresses for which he 
otherwise would be grateful. 

The business of rearing purely-bred dogs is a 
large one in America, and it is a branch of in- 
dustry which has steadily grown. The’ most 
noted kennels are usually owned by men of 
wealth, who can afford to pay whatever prices 
they choose for fine specimens of the class they 
affect. This lavishness of expenditure, it would 
seem, would enable the wealthy kennel owners 
to win all of the prizes in the show-rings, to the 
disadvantage of the men who breed as a busi- 
ness and for a livelihood. For instance, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan is a breeder of collies, Colonel 
Albert Hilton of bull dogs, Mr. George Gould 
of Russian wolf-hounds, and Mr. August Bel- 
mont of fox-terriers. Now these gentlemen are 
millionaires, and if one of them takes a fancy 
to a dog the matter of a few hundred or even a 
few thousand dollars will not stand in the way 
of purchase. Mr. Morgan does not announce 
what he pays for the collies he imports, but it 
is well known that his most recent purchase, 
Rufford Ormonde, must have cost very close 
to five thousand dollars. And it is well known 
that Mr. August Belmont’s offer of one thou- 
sand pounds for the English fox-terrier Re- 
sult was declined by the dog’s owners, the 
Messrs. Clark of England. Neither Mr. Bel- 
mont nor Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Gould is in the 
dog-breeding business, and they do not sell the 
product of their kennels. Therefore they do not 
compete with the professional breeders, nor do 
they hurt professional breeding as a business. 
They rather assist in making the ownership of 
dogs fashionable. They give the progeny of 
their dogs to their friends as they make other 
presents, but they do not distribute them among 
applicants merely because the latter ask for 
them. A professional breeder, as a matter of 
fact, would stand a much greater chance of 
getting a dog from one of these kennels as a 
present than any other class of applicant. But 
the professionals hold their own in breeding and 
secure a good share of prizes in all of the 
classes, 

Among the pictures printed on the page de- 
voted to dogs in this number of LESLIE’s WEEK- 
LY are two groups, one of English blood-hounds 
and the other of Russian wolf-hounds. The 
blood-hounds come from the kennels of Mr. Win- 
chell, at Fair Haven, Vermont. Mr. Winchell 
was the first breeder of pure English blood- 
hounds in this country, but now he has several 
competitors in the rearing of these very intelli- 
gent and useful dogs. When the English Blood- 
hound Club was organized, several months ago, 
Mr. Winchell, who was already a member of 
the “Mastiff Club, was elected president. Mr. 
Winchell as a dog fancier has the distinction of 
having bred the best mastiff and the best blood- 
hound in the country—Beaufort’s Black Prince 
and Victor. The other group, of Russian wolf- 
hounds, is made of dogs belonging to Mr. Charles 
Stedman Hanks, owner of the Seacroft kennels 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. These 
wolf- hound: were mainly imported directly 
from Russia, and some of them were bred in 
the kennels of the Grand Duke Alexander and 
of Prince Boris Galitzin, This Russian dog 


comes as a fad of the day directly from Russia 
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and not by way of England. This is a most 
unusual course, as we usually prefer that our 
fashions in dogs should have English sanction 
before we adopt them. Indeed, these dogs have 
never been fashionable in England, and at this 
time they are rather disliked there. They are, 
however, the most handsome and graceful of all 
the greyhound family. Less dainty than the 
coursing champions of England, less strong 
than the deer-hunters of Scotland, they are more 
symmetrical than either, and possess enough 
speed; strength, and courage to fit them for the 
work for which they are kept in their native 
land. This is the hunting of wolves on the 
steppes, and bears in the forests. One dog is 
not strong enough to kill either a wolf or a 
bear, but in packs they manage it without seri- 
ous danger to themselves. The Irish, several 
centuries ago, had a wolf-dog, now extinct, 
which, according to all accounts, must have 
been quite like the Russian dog, though stronger 
and fiercer. An old chronicler described this 
Irish dog as ‘‘a greyhound of great bone and 
limb”; and in Evelyn’s diary—sixteenth cent- 
ury—he tells of the savage sports in the bear- 
garden and says: ‘‘ The bull-dogs did exceed- 
ingly well, but the Irish wolf-dog exceeded, 
which was a tall greyhound, a stately creature, 
and did beat a cruel mastiff.” 

The competition in the classes for sporting 
dogs was, as it always is, very keen this year, 
and the exhibition of pointers and setter was 
particularly fine. Each year’s bench shows and 
field trials emphasize the fact that a pointer or 
setter winning in one place is very likely to win 
in the other. With no other dogs save these 
; »‘ method of judging by points of confor- 
ma, ~ut to practical test. But with these 
sportin, ~s the judges at the bench shows say 
that a dog formed so and so is the best dog. 
Then this dog goes to the field, and the trials 
there demonstrate that the judges in the show- 
ring usually know what they are about. With 
the mastiff and the St. Bernard, with the collie 
--more’s the pity—and the fox-terrier, the de- 
cree of the judge is nothing more nor less than 
an expression of the opinion of a presumably 
well-informed person. Sometimes it is right, 
and sometimes it is wrong; but as there is no 
immediate way to test the value of these judg- 
ments they pass unquestioned, unchallenged. 
But in several classes the judges at dog shows 
have done great harm by encouraging breeders 
to endeavor to secure the great exaggeration of 
certain points of conformation without any 
compensating advantage for the loss of sym- 
metry. 

Miss Anna H. Whitney, of Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, herself a breeder of St. Bernards, was 
the judge this year of St. Bernards, Newfound- 
lands, and pugs. For mastiffs, Great Danes, 
Russian wolf-hounds, greyhounds, poodles, ter- 
riers, Basset hounds, dachshunds, whippets, 
Italian greyhounds, schipperkes, toy spaniels, 
and the miscellaneous class, Mr. James Taylor, 
of Manchester, England, was the judge. Mr. 
Taylor, who is the chief reporter of The Stock- 
keeper and Fanciers’ Chronicle, the chief Eng- 
lish journal devoted to dogs and their kennels, 
came over specially to act as judge at this show. 
It is most difficult to get men here who are at 
once competent and willing to act in the show 
ring. Those who have the knowledge are nearly 
always also breeders and exhibitors, and there 
fore barred out. Under such circumstances the 
easiest way out of the predicament is to geta 
judge from beyond the seas. The horse-show 
managers have often been compelled to do the 
same thing. Miss Whitney does not enter her 
st. Bernards for competition, and is therefore 
eligible. Mr. James Mortimer, the superintend- 
ent of the show, has managed these exhibitions 
for many years past, and ever with increased 
success. The week of the dog show is of great 
importance in the social world of the metrop- 
olis, and the exhibitions attract as no others do 
save those of the horse show alone. But there 
is a great difference in the motives of visitors at 
the one and at the other. At the dog shows the 
dogs are the sole attraction. 

PHILIP POINDEXTER. 


The Recent Blizzard. 


THE blizzard which, during the first week in 
February, swept over all the country from the 
Dakotas to the Atlantic, was the severest visita- 
tion of the kind which has occurred since the 
memorable blizzard of March, 1888. Not only 
was the temperature exceptionally low, regis- 
tering at some points in the West at thirty de- 
grees below zero, and at one point in Canada 
at fifty-eight, but the snow-storm, careering on 
its way at the rate of fifty and sixty miles an 
hour, was overwhelming in its severity, block- 
ing towns, paralyzing railroads, and producing 
general discomfort and derangement of all out- 
door activities. On many of the Western rail- 
roads, and on some in the East, all traffic was 
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suspended for days, while in the larger cities the 
ordinary means of transportation were greatly 
impeded by the heavy fall of snow. Along the 
Atlantic coast, and far out at sea, the cold was 
intense, and nearly-every vessel that came into 
port was incased in ice, some of the steamships 
resembling miniature icebergs. Several of the 
steamers arriving during the week reported 
having experienced unusually heavy weather, 
and great anxiety was felt as to the safety of 
the French liner, La Gascogne, which was sev- 
eral days overdue. Many vessels went ashore 
on the upper New England coast during the 
storm, but comparatively little loss of life is 
reported. The crew of one vessel, seven men in 
all, which was driven on the Long Island coast, 
froze in the rigging, and four of them fell into 
the sea in the presence of the life-saving crew, 
who were powerless to help. 

In the Southern States the temperature reach- 
ed a lower point during the prevalence of this 
storm than for many years past. At Atlanta, 
Georgia, it was one degree below zero. At New 
Orleans sixteen degrees above zero was register- 
ed, which comes near touching the lowest record 
ever made in that city. Even Tampa, in 
Florida, had an inch of snow. Reports from 
that State indicate the total destruction of the 
orange crop, the trees being peculiarly suscep- 
tible to frosty weather, and the damage is esti- 
mated at five million dollars. Other fruits have 
also suffered severely. 

The excessively cold weather preceding; and 
following the great storm greatly intensified 
the discomfort and suffering of the poor cf the 
East Side, in this city, where thousands of fami- 
lies herd in tenements wholly unfit for human 
occupancy. While the various benevolent or- 
ganizations have contributed liberally in the 
way of food and coal, and have looked after the 
sick as far as their representatives could cover 
the field, their efforts have afforded only par- 
tial relief. The workers of one charitable so- 
ciety reported cases in which families had been 
without fire for two and three days ; in some 
cases men as well as women and children, havy- 
ing little food and no warmth at all, remained 
in bed in the daytime to keep from freezing. 
When it is remembered that these people are al- 
ways underfed and underclothed, and housed in 
buildings where the main doors are open all the 
time and the cold in winter fills the halls and 
creeps through the thin doors of each apart- 
ment, it is not difficult to realize how pitiable 
their condition must be with, the temperature 
at zero. Our picture on another page gives a 
vivid representation of a typical home in the 
poorer quarter of an East-Side district. 


Important Yacht 
Legislation. 


THE annual meeting of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, scheduled for Wednesday, February 20th, 
promises to be the most memorable in the club’s 
history. Persons on the outside, and able to in- 
dulge their love of yacht-racing in the capacity 
of ‘‘lookers-on” alone, will undoubtedly vote the 
meeting the most commendable as well, if—as 
seems most likely—the recommendations of the 

Regatta Committee, of which Mr. John F. 
Lovejoy is chairman, looking to the framing of 
new racing rules meet with approval. 

One provision in particular embodied in these 
recommendations is that which revolutionizes 
old customs respecting the sailing courses. 
Whereas the present rule calls for long courses 
and one turn, the new one proposes short courses 
with two turns, sailed twice and three times 
around. This latter is distinctly English in its 
inception and has been in vogue in England for 
many years. Calling into play as it does 
quicker working crews, handier shippers, and, by 
narrowing the sailing area, bringing a race from 
start to finish within the limits of unassisted 
and easy vision of onlookers from shore or boat, 
it is a wonder that the old rule should have 
stood from the beginning of American yacht- 
racing. But the reform wave seems to have 
invaded all institutions of men in these end-of- 
the-century days—even to the building of a keel 
boat to meet Valkyrie ITT. for the America’s 
Cup in September, as pointed out in this column 
last month. 

A comprehensive idea of the working of the 
new rule may be set forth in this wise : Course 
No. 1 (old) was that to Stamford, twenty-seven 
nautical miles, which meant that one indisposed 
or unable to follow the racers might see the 
start, go home, and read about the finish in the 
papers next day, or loaf about perhaps for four 
or five hours for such brief satisfaction. Now 
the new No. 1 course for the three larger classes 
of schooners and two of sloops isof thirty miles. 
The first leg, east, three-quarters north, is of 
six miles ; second leg, southwest, five-eighths 
west, six miles; and the third, north-north- 
west, of three miles. Twice around and the 
required distance is made, 
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And again: Course No. 3 (new) for the 
smaller schooners and for sloops, cutters, and 
yawls from sixty feet and not over sixty-nine 
feet to thirty feet and not over thirty-six feet, 
the first leg, east, is of four miles ; second, 
southwest, four miles ; and the third, north- 
northwest, three miles. This is to be doubled, 
making twenty-two miles. The second course, 
No. 4, for the same classes, is, first leg, south 
southeast, three miles ; second leg, northeast, 
four miles ; and the third leg 


g, west, four miles. 

Course No. 5 (new) is for all the schooners 
and single stickers before mentioned. The total 
distance is twenty-one and one-half nautical 
miles—first leg, east-northeast, three miles ; 
second leg, three and seven-eighths miles ; and 
the third leg the same. The bigger boats go 
around this three times. 

Course No. 6, for the same classes, same dis- 
tance, gives the first leg, southeast, three and 
seven-eighths miles ; second, north, three and 
seven-eighths miles ; and the third, west-south- 
west, three miles. Larger boats go over the 
course three times. 

The remaining four courses which complete 
the Larchmont list are made up in the same 
triangular way, and appeal at once to the sense 
of the fitness of the arrangement. The legs in 
instances are one mile and a half and one mile 
and three-eighths, but as will be noted in the 
above courses no leg is greater than six miles. 

It is needless almost to say that an adoption 
of the English idea will insure greater interest 
in the sport than ever before ; the attendance 
at the races will increase, and general satisfac- 
tion will-reign supreme. 

A LAWN-TENNIS QUESTION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Association was 
held at the Hotel Waldorf, New York City, on 
Thursday evening, February 7th, and the 
gathering of experts was large and the enthu- 
siasm immense, The election of officers for the 
ensuing year was by acclamation, and all the 
old men were returned, which means that James 
Dwight, of Boston, is again president ; Joseph 
S. Clark, of Philadelphia, vice-president, and 
Joseph T. Whittelsey, secretary. A spirited 
debate which followed, over the ‘“ official. ball” 
question was finally referred to the executive 
committee for settlement. 

Much time was wasted in this diseussion 
which might have with benefit been applied to 
the question 5f a change in running the Newport 
tournament, which is being discussed freely by 
tennis men at this time. Indeed, for some time 
it has been felt by tennis enthusiasts that the 
championship tournament at Newport has not 
been conducted on just the lines of equal 
chance to all, and that by its system not always 
the best player wins the ‘‘all-comers ” and the 
right to meet the champion of the previous 
year. Not the least of reasons for this state of 
affairs is to be found in the system of drawings 
for play, by which, say, one of the best men in 
the tournament, should 1l.ck be against him, 
draws a hard game each day. 

History of these tournaments of the past few 
years has shown that where one good man has 
to meet in succession men of his own class, the 
other draws ‘‘ easy things,” thus getting enough 
practice to keep in trim without the drain on the 
strength which must nec ssarily result from 
hard-fought matches in quick succession. The 
fact of the matter is, the winning of the tour- 
nament is a matter of some luck, and luck 
should not enter into any game outside of act- 
ual play. Inasmuch as the idea of the tourna- 
ment is to decide the title of best man of the all- 
comers, and finally the championship of the 
United States, the system governing the play 
should be based eminently on the principles 
which make that possible in the fairest way. 

Fred H. Hovey, who in the official classi- 
fication of players of 1894 is rated as third best 
man in Class 2, or fourth best man in the coun- 
try when champion R. D. Wrenn, who alone 
occupies Class 1, is considered, is one of the ex- 
perts who believes that the Newport tournament 
is not as fair for one as for the other, claiming 
that the element of luck has entered in and 
given the one every advantage, while at the 
same time the other is placed in such a difficult 
position that not even the best man entered 
could successfully pull through. Believing fur- 
ther that it should be an axiom in all athlet- 
ics that in so far as is possible luck should be 
eliminated, Mr. Hovey has briefly. outlined a 
scheme, a trial of which would quickly show its 
fairness to all and its absolute certainty of sift- 
ing out finally the absolutely very best man in 
the country. 

‘** Let the tournament still be an open one, but 
let the best eight players, according to the pre- 
vious year’s record, be drawn so that one shall be 
in each eighth of the tournament, and then play 
the matches as usual on the knock-out plan, till 
the round before the semi-finals is reached. 
From this point on introduce the round-robin 
feature of the invitation, each of the eight men 
left playing the others, and the prize going to 
the one ending with the best record,” 

The only real objection, seemingly, to this 
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scheme is the length of time it would take to 
finish it. 
creasing yearly, such an open tournament could 
not be finished inside of two weeks, probably 


To my mind, the list of entries in- 


more, if rainy days are to be taken into ac- 
count. As conducted at present the tourna- 
ment is always finished within two weeks, and 
even a fortnight of playing seems a good bit of 
time to give to a sport which, though thousands 
want to see, cannot see because of the expense ; 
others only a day or so for the same reason. 
It is to be regretted that the subject was not 
called up for discussion, for among such a gath 
ering of experts some opinions and suggestions 
of value would surely have come to light, and 
when placed on a working basis might have 
solved a question which not only Mr. Hovey 
thinks should be solved, but many hundreds of 
tennis experts and lovers of the game as well. 

While it must be admitted that luck certainly 
plays a leading part in the drawings, yet it is 
interesting to note what to me seems a fact, to 
wit, that most, if not a majority, of the cham- 
pions of years gone by have really been true 
and not stuffed champions. No one will ques- 
tion that Wrenn is the best man to-day in the 
country, and in the official classification he is 
justly rated as owing one-quarter fifteen to such 
men as Larned, Goodbody, Hovey, Chace, and 
Hobart. 

I do not think any one will dispute the fact 
that Dick Sears in his day was far and away 
the best man in the country when he held the 
championship until he got tired, or rather his 
eyes got tired, of the game. 

And so with Campbell and Slocum. Take 
Hovey himself. For several years he has suc- 
cecded, despite lucky or unlucky drawings, in 
keeping in the hunt until the highest honors 
are almost within his grasp. It might be argued 
that in the last struggle he has invariably met 
defeat because of a rocky road previously trav- 
eled, to the detriment of strength and snap. On 
the other hand, many tennis authorities would 
say that Hovey must attribute his defeats to 
other effects than merely an exhausting initial 
campaign. Noman can play tennis with Hovey 
when Hovey forgets himself. On the contrary, 
when the conscious feeling is present, when 
thought after thought is flashed through his 
brain, induced by the strong playing of the an- 
taronist, and they make him feel that he must 
win this stroke and that, and so on, then Mr. 
Hovey receives his quietus. In tennis, as in 
other games, nerve is a requisite, and a player, 
in order to lay just claim to.a championship, 
must be able to play just as good ball when he 
is ahead as behind. Goodbody last year gave 
an excellent example of such play. And speak- 
ing of Goodbody reminds me that in conversa- 
tion with Secretary Joseph Whittelsey recently 
it was learned that Goodbody had intimated 
strongly that he would be over here this year, 
and bring a partner with him for the doubles, 
which, as usual, will be decided at Narragan- 
sett Pier. The outlook for the 1895 season, the 
eminent tennis authority thought unprecedent- 
ed ; that the association was growing, and that, 
all in all, the game was moving along to the, 
or rather in the, front in great jumps. 


A Notable Railway Man. 


TuHeE Plant 
railway sys- 
tem, which has 
contributed so 
largely to the 
development 
of the South, 
having led the 
way in the in- 
troduction of 
the most ap- 
proved facili- 





ties and meth- 
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ods of travel, 
owes much of its success to its wise selection of 
agents for the carrying out of its liberal and 
progressive policy. Its chiefs have realized 
that no great enterprise can be successfully 
prosecuted by persons of inferior equipment, 
and they have accordingly enlisted in all 
branches of its service the most competent and 
most completely furnished servants obtainable. 
Its latest acquisition is Mr. B. W. Wrenn, who 
has been made general passenger traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Wrenn has been for many years 
associated with the railway interests of the 
South and Southwest, and has attained an emi- 
nence as an enterprising, broad-gauged man- 
ager, which is enjoyed by few, if any, of his 
rivals in that field. He not only understands 
his business as such, but he has a knowledge of 
the public wants, and the relation of each part 
of his system to local interests, which assures 
both efficient service of the public and the 
wisest possible utilization of opportunities in 
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the interest of his employers. It must be said, 
too, that to the equipment acquired by train 
ing and experience, he adds the charm of a 
captivating personality which is not always 
found in railway officials invested with large 
authority. The Plant system is to be congrat 
ulated upon his addition to its already notably 
efficient staff. 


Our Superlative 
Department. 


VII.—THE OLDEST. 

Nosopy knows who the oldest man in the 
world is, and nobody ever will know who is or 
ever was the oldest man in the world. But 
from time to time the oldest man announces 
himself, and for the moment seems to claim the 
laurel of the years. For example, there is no 
doubt in the world that Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia, who is ninety-three, is the 
oldest living graduate of Harvard College. He 
was graduated in the class of 1820. 

Will the oldest lady in the world kindly per- 
mit LESLIE’s WEEKLY to publish her age and 
picture in this department ?¢ 

The New York State Forest Commission for 
1894 has recently reported to the Legislature 
the discovery, in the town of Fine, in St. Law- 
rence County, New York, of an oldest tree. It 
is a spruce measuring thirty-six and one-half 
inches in diameter, inside the bark, at a height 
of three fect from the ground. The rings on the 
stump show it to be three hundred and thirty- 
four years old. 


The famous rose-bush of Hildesheim, on the 
tiver Innerste, in Germany, is said to be eight 
hundred and ten years of age. The great King 
Charles is said to have planted this rose-bush in 
the year 800 A. D. About one hundred years 
ago this rose-tree died down to the ground but 
it has since grown from the same root to a 
height of thirty feet. 


The New York Sun and Harper’s Magazine 
mention from time to time the existence, espe- 
cially in South and Central America, of men 
one hundred and twenty, one hnndred and 
thirty, or one hundred and forty years of age. 
As the Sun says, it is impossible to establish the 
existence of these cases. Not long ago Amos 
Andrew Parker, who was born in Fitzwilliam, 
New Hampshire, October 8th, 1791, was men- 
tioned as the ‘‘ oldest living college graduate in 
America.” He was the companion of Lafay- 
ette on his last visit to America, and was thrice 
married. Any other old gentlemen who feel 
older than this ought to speak up. 

aa 

Hugh McLeod, a crofter in the County of 
Ross, in Scotland, was born on the 24th day of 
November, 1783. It has now been several years 
since he was hailed as ‘‘ the oldest man in Great 
Britain.” The Pall Mall Gazette published his 
picture, and everybody felt proud of him. 
There was then and is now no doubt that the 
grandest old man as well as the oldest grand 
man in Great Britain is William Ewart Glad- 
stone. 


What is the oldest house in New York? The 
identity of this mysterious edifice changes near- 
lyevery year. No doubt when ascertaining for 
1895 it will be some one of Washington’s various 
headquarters, with some one of his various body 
servants in charge of it. The home of David 
Burns, at the foot of Seventeenth Street, upon 
the bank of the Potomac, used to be pointed out 
as ‘the oldest house in Washington.” 

* 

Who is the oldest ballet-girl? The oldest 
typewriter ¢ The oldest flower-girl ? Time can 
tell, but time seems indisposed to do it, 

Herodotus says that King Argenthonius 
lived to be one hundred and fifty years of age. 
Cyrus, King of Persia, lived to be one hundred, 
and then killed himself in disgust. When Ves 
pasian made his census, A. D. 74, he found 
fifty-nine persons who were one hundred years 
old, and three who were more than one hun 
dred and thirty-five. 


October. 28th, 1779, Monsieur Jacob took his 
seat as a member of the French Assembly, at 
the age of one hundred and twenty. 

* 

In 1805 Dr. Baupier died at the age of one 
hundred and seventeen. He married the sec- 
ond time at the age of eighty, and had sixteen 
children by his second wife. 

* 

It is said that not long ago there were in Rus- 
sia more than one hundred persons who were 
more than one hundred years old, 

SOME OTHER BIG THINGS. 

The largest fire-insurance policy in existence, 

or ever written, is that covering the property 


of the Santa Fé Railway Company. It was 
issued by the Phoenix Fire, of London, Eng- 
land, is in amount seventeen million dollars, 
and takes a premium of one hundred and sev 
enty thousand dollars to carry. 

% 

The largest orchard in the world is that be- 
longing to Elwood Cooper, of Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. It is a tract of seventeen hundred 
acres, and contains ten thousand olive-trees, 
eight thousand one hundred in full bearing, 
the remainder being young trees set out during 
the past year and a half. Besides the olive-trees 
there are three thousand English walnut-trees, 
four thousand five hundred Japanese persim- 
mon-trees, ten thousand almond- trees, and 
about four thousand other fruit and nut trees. 

* 

A pasture-field in Texas, owned by Mr. War- 
sham, contains fifty thousand acres, and has 
one line of fence twenty-three miles long. The 
Espinella farm in Texas contains over one mill- 
ion five hundred thousand acres. 

* 

The biggest diamond in the world, if indeed 
it be a diamond, is the Braganza, which forms 
a part of the Portuguese crown jewels. It 
weighs one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
carats. However, not a little doubt exists of 
its being a diamond, as the government has 
never allowed it to be tested. It was found in 
Brazil in 1741. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
CONDUCTED By Sam. Loyp. 


The Chess-Board. 


PROBLEM No. 5. By A. H. ROBBINS. 
Black. 
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White. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 

The above gem, by a noted composer of St. 
Louis, is one of the most difficult and beautiful 
problems extant, and has baffled many experts 
who are noted for their skill at problem solv- 
ing. It will be a feather in the cap of any 
amateur who can master it from the diagram. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 4. By Loyp. 
White. | Black E 
1 Rto RB! 1 PtoRi 
2RtoQ RB! 2 Rto R6 
3 R takes R mate 

The reason for the erratic movements of the 
rook will become clear when the variations are 
looked into. Many solutions were received com- 
mencing with B takes P, overlooking the fact 
that if R takes P, Kt takes R, and checks the 
white king. Correct answers were received 
from Messrs. H. Duane, J. Gardner, J. Willetts, 
W.E. Allen, H. Green, W. E. Flemming, F. 
North, G. Anders, Manhattan B. Morris, T. 
Stout, Mrs. E. Olliver, Mrs. F. Shapley, Por 
ter Stafford, and Miss A. Erle. All others were 
incorrect. 


Whist Practice. 


OF course a great many solutions were re- 
ceived to problem No, 6, but as the hands were 
remodeled last week, so as to give all a chance 
to grasp the author’s idea, the answer is with- 
held until next week. The slip of referring to 
A and B as partners has occurred twice, owing 
to the old-fashioned custom of writing it in 
that way. But the most of our solvers realized 
that A and C are always intended to play as 


partners. Here is an odd little finish, given as 
problem No. 10, which goes along with our 
‘* perpetual tournament” of a prize of a book 
to every one who can solve four whist prob- 
lems consecutively, without a break. It is not 
necessary to give all of the variations, but solv- 
ers must give the line of play which proves 
they have discovered the trick of the problem. 

Of course in problem No. 9 the statemeat of 
there being no trumps would show that B holds 
king of spades. 
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Hearts trump. A leads. How many tricks 
can be taken with his partner C, against any 
possible play ? 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE capture of Wei-Hai-Wei by the Japa- 
nese, and the sinking of the two largest of the 
remaining Chinese war-ships, has caused great 
alarm at Peking. The government has has- 
tily -onferred upon its envoys to Japan full 
powers to negotiate a peace, and meanwhile 
troops have been hurried into Manchuria, 
where they are now said to have two hundred 
thousand men, who will endeavor to check the 
Japanese advance. At Port Arthur the Japa- 
nese are in full possession and use of the forts 
and docks. An incident of the capture of that 
stronghold is illustrated on our foreign page. 
Another illustration depicts a night landing of 
Japanese troops. 

Great Britain as well as our own country has 
suffered from exceptionally cold weather. There 
were snow blockades in the Highlands which 
interrupted communication for days. One of 
our pictures shows a scene at Gravesend. We 
also illustrate the funeral of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the departure of the new Presi- 
dent of France from Versailles after his inau- 
guration. 


She Would Neither 
Paint nor Powder. 


‘* T POSITIVELY will not use cosmetics,” said a 
lady to the writer, ‘‘ yet my complexion is so 
bad that it occasions me constant mortification. 
What can I do to get rid of these dreadful 
blotches ¢’ ‘‘ Take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription,” was my prompt reply. ‘‘ Your com- 
plexion indicates that you are suffering from 
functional derangements. Remove the cause 
of the blotches and your cheeks will soon wear 
the hue of health. The * Favorite Prescription’ 
is a wonderful remedy for all diseases peculiar 
to your sex. Its proprietors guarantee to re- 
turn the money if it does not give satisfaction. 
But it never fails. Try it.” The lady followed 
my advice, and now her complexion is as clear 
as a babe’s, and she enjoys better health than 
she has for many years. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to a'l sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal-card. A trial costs you nothing. 


* 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal ponder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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THE ANNUAL MASKED BALL OF THE ARION SOCIETY AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, FEBRUARY 1l15ra—THE GRAND PROCESSION OF FLUATS. 


The Arion Ball. 


‘Tuts is finer than anything I ever saw in Paris, and | 
have seen the best of the opera balls given there,” said the 
artist at our side as we contemplated the maze of whirling 
dancers in every conceivable costume when the Arion ball 
was at its height. The brilliancy of the decorations, the 
electric lights, and the picturesque costumes, with the 
dreamy music drifting, as it were,from some of the dim re 
cesses of the roof, presented a scene long to be remembered. 

Now these Arions know how to give a ball—and why ? 
The reason is, they have the experience of years to profit 
by, and, like the dude with his necktie, ‘‘ they give their 
whole attention to it” for six months previous to the event. 
Nothing is left undone, and no expense is spared to make 


DRAWN BY B. Wiest CLINEDINSY?. 


it asuccess. The event of Friday evening last was con- 
sidered the most successful event of any yet given by the 
Arion. 


cessor. 


Each succeeding ball seems to outdo its prede- 


The Madison Square Garden, which has not its peer in 
the world in the way of a ball-room, was magnificently deco- 
rated. The entire dancing floor was encircled by a series 
of thirty-two white-and-gold pedestals, from each of which 
arose a flag-staff hung with richly-ornamented banners and 
coats of arms, with a crown of electric lights encircling the 
top of each staff. In the centre of the floor was a temple of 
classic design, surrounded by emblematic figures bearing 
torches. Between the interstices of the columns six ‘‘ liv- 
ing pictures” appeared. 

At eleven o’clock a fanfare of trumpets announced the 


approach of the grand pageant. This consisted of six 
magnificent ‘‘ floats” representing, successively, ‘‘ Air,” 
‘‘Water,” ‘‘Fire,” “Light,” ‘‘ Earth,” and lastly that of 
‘* Arion,” 
tion. 


which is shown conspicuously in our illustra- 
Each of these floats was followed and partly sur- 
rounded by a retinue of appropriately - costumed figures 
representing clowns, harlequins, ballet-girls, policemen, 
etc., etc. A novelty was the appearance of the floor and 
lobby committees in the costumes of Japanese and Chinese 
warriors. 

Much of the success of this entertainment is due to the 
energy of Richard Weinacht, and credit should also be 
given to Captain Alfred Thompson, designer of the floats, 
and Mr. Lafayette W. Seavey, who constructed. and de- 
signed nearly all the ornamental material used at the ball. 








FUNERAL OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL—THE SCENE IN THE CHURCH AT WOODSTOCK, 
WHENCE THE REMAINS WERE CARRIED TO BLADON CHURCHYARD. WINTRY WEATHER IN GREAT BRITAIN—SCENE AT GRAVESEND, 
Illustrated London News. Tilustrated London News. 
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M, FAURE, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, LEAVING THE PALACE THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR—CHINAMEN KECOVERING BODIES FROM A WELL. 
AT VERSAILLES AFTER HIS ELECTION.—L’Jllustrazione Italiana. Black and White. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{SkE PaGE 123.) 

















HIS INGENUITY 

MasTER—*‘ Why, John, it seems to me your 
new trousers are very short.” 

Van—*' Well, sir, you see I thought this way 
—if they was too short I could have ’em pieced 
down, but if they was too long what could I 
do ”"— Judge. 

THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 

‘*WuatT ! you have had only three offers of 


marriage in the last month ? How do you ac- 


count for it ?”’ 
** Oh, well, business is terribly depressed, you 
know.” —Judge. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

‘THE PUBLISHERS OF THE *NEW YORK 

weekly Judge notify the public that the use of 
Judge wm local advertising schemes, by printing and 
inserting advertising pages between its leaves, is a 
direct viola‘ion of the publishers’ rights under the 
copyright law; no one is authorized by the pub 
lishers to use Judge in this manner, and prompt 
measures will be taken to stop its being so used. 
Judge Publishing Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 


NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- 
ular \ fine brand called “Golden Age 1s attracting 
attention. 

SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére. Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


SINGLENESs of purpose, combined with concentra- 
tion of thought, always leads to success. It is sure to 
win 

When the Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Com- 
pany commenced to build bicycles—and that was six 
teen years ago—their leading aim was to make the 
best wheel that human ingenuity could possibly con- 
struct. Since that genesis of their extensive manu 
factory they have spared no expense to make the best 
still better, whenever an opportunity has occurred 
Their eye for improvement is always open. And 
being thus constantly inspired by the spirit of progress 
this enterprising company presents the Rambler of to 
day —the fruition of years of patient painstaking 
efforts 

The Rambler bicycle industry did not spring up like 
a mushroom. The “G. & J... Company s ambitions 
were prompted by the spirit of the times when the 
bicycle age was in its infancy: and the first factory 
in the world which was deyoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of bicycles and allied industries was 
erected by the Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing 
Company 

* The survival of the fittest *’ has been well exem- 
plified by the phenomenal success of the Rambler 
bicycle works. Kindred concerns have come and 
gone like the proverbial house built on sand. But the 
Rambler factory, having safely weathered the storms 
and vicissitudes of pioneer bicycle introduction, stands 
to-day a monument of perseverance and sound princi 
ples 

They have good reason to feel proud of the reputa- 
tion which they have guinc« And the continual 
praise of countless numbers who ride their Ramblers is 
a good reward for the efforts they made to build the 
best bicycles from the start 

During the past season they have had the advantage 
of additional floor space, equivalent to one and one- 
third acres, by the completion of one new eight-story 
factory, being their second one, of like capacity, in 
two years. All has been utilized with afuil comple 
ment of expensive automatic machines and testing ap- 
paratus, comprising the latest improvements, together 
with an adequate force of experts and intelligent 
mechanics, that take pride in heartily co-operating 
with them to maintain the superiority of the Rambler 
and in bringing their productions to the highest pin- 
nacle of perfection. 





Tue use of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Ritters excites 
the appetite and digestive organs. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softeus the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhwa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering | 


from nervous debility. lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no hunibug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do, Address E. HuNGERFORD, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 
HEALTH IS ECONOMY. 


\ WELI. man can do as much work as two men who 
are *‘under the weather,”’ and do it better. A box 
of Ripans Tabules in the office will save clerk-hire. 


THe name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a 
guarantee of its excellence. 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come bya powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Wasting. Pamphlet free. 

Scoit& Bowne, N.Y, AliDruggists, 60c. and $1. 


| 





FOR BABY’S SKIN 


Scalp and Hair 





The most effective skin purifying and beautify- | 


ing soap in the world, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. For 
distressing facial eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
irritations of the scalp, dry, thin, and falling 
hair, red, rough hands, chafings, and simple 
rashes and blemishes of youth and childhood, 
it is absolutely incomparable. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 
and American chemists in all continental cities. British 
depot: py eg | Edward-st., London. Potter 
DruGc & Cuem, Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 
For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 


-COLD7~HEAD 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 





























| A New Venture. 


| 
| THE 
| journalism which promises to fill a useful and 


Authors’ Journal is a new venture in 
| important field. It is designed especially for 

writers, particularly those who are inexperi- 

enced and have their way to make, to whom it 

will supply valuable instruction and informa- 
! tion as to all the phases of literary work. Hun- 
dreds of aspirants in the literary field who are 
capable of good work fail of success or waste a 
good deal of time in achieving it, because of a 
want of knowledge as to the varied require- 
ments of periodicals, and the best methods of 
utilizing their wares, and to such as these this 
modest publication will be practically inval 
uable. It will be of 
mary of literary events, to professional authors 
and the general public. The editor of the Jour- 
nal, Mr. Frank Lee Parnell, has had a large ex- 
perience in magazine literature, and is pecul- 
| iarly qualified for the work he has undertaken. 


service, too, in its sum- 









. The Best Dressmakers 


are using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


The Redfern 7 ym 
a brand of e 
the famous ro 


6° 

Skirt,’’ for 2c. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 
‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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a dose of B mo-Selt rt ar 
r~<" Bromo-pelizer, 
Taken before BREAKFAST 
Acts asa BRACER and INVIGORATOR, preparing you [PIENTALLY 


and PHYSICALLY for the Day’s Work. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
yy acareful application of the fine properties of well- 

selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 

and ‘supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every bag ee | to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak noint. We may escape ay a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 

Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 

only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: “ 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
iIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
Py ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatogogist, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
City, inventor of WoopBurRy’s FactraL Soap. 
; Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 














PI sencuscccccccsccuseccgaseas Lad 
= Wiiuiam A. Hammonp, M.D., M = 
= Manion HurtcuHinson, M.D., e > 
= Physicians-in-Chief, - ' NIT RI U N 1 
: For Diseases of the Nervous 
: System and of the Skin. 4 
: The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- = 
: brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods forthecure £ 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 5 
: “i address either = 
Str eee —1 <3 Donal s 
7 Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 2 
i WASHINGTON, D. C, Correspondence with physicians requested. = 
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scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry-To use itis to value it-- 


oy 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


should have pearly teeth behind them. 
pearly and to keep them so there is nothing like 


renders them firm and elastic. 
from the breath are neutralized by the use of Sozodont., 





To make the teeth 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
soundness or whiteness of the teeth. 
gum-boil and canker. 
who values a good set of teeth. 
erties of tooth pastes, etc., and instead of contracting the gums, 


Moreover, it prevents 
Sozodont should be used by every one 
It has none of the acrid prop- 


All disagreeable odors arising 
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It isa solid handsome cake of 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 


take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be «s clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO, One cakes will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIINS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


| Now used in many of the 
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In America. 













best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


One that ree 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
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Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futton Strep anv 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


DUFFY’ PURE 





MALT 
WHISKEY 
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+ - is — — 
FOR FIEDICINAL USE, 
No Fusel Oil. 
SAT IN A DRAUGHT, 
THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN, 
WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 
FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT. 
NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, AND 


YOU HAVE A COLD! 


and should take the best known preparation for it. 
Nothing which has ever been discovered has equaled 
Duffy's Pure Mait Whiskey for counteracting the first 
approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 
It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy’s is se- 
cured. Send for our illustrated book. 


OUFFY MALT WHISKEY Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“«, DD. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
vw. For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete 


pmrorinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 
pee Gin. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
mee Pie, cheap. -ndorsed by 100,000 physi- 


cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
others now usingit. Illustrated circu- 
lar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 Hast 14th Street, New York. 
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BICYCLES. 
ove Mic 
= ae ey 
WwoRLD’s 1. 5 1 RECORD! 
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Pruyme 


Good bearings and ‘‘fastest tires on earth 


ee 
G. & J. PNEUMATIC TIRES’’ 
THAT'S THE SECRET. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co., CHICAGO 
Bosion. Washington. New York. Brox oklyn. Detroit 














WALTER BAKER 4 C0 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
ra PURE, HIGH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
By) + On this Continent, have received 


; HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


, Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


+ In Europe and America. 


U nlike the Duich Process, no Alka- 
~ lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE AKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 










SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. D DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Emile Zola 


the Eminent Writer 
says of 





THE IDEAL, TONIC: 

«It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 
gives Vigor, Health and Energy’’ 
Mailed Free. } 
Descriptive Book with Tcstimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


41 Ba dreary tele 62 VW. L5t. St., New Tork. 


239 Oxford Sircet, 


Paris 
Lonpvon : 


€ Noon 10, 


Ons tab be 


rai O. 
SPRING DRESS 
COTTONS. 


Printed Organdies, Printed Dimities, 
Stripe Batistes, Fancy Piques, 


Plisse Fabrics, Crepes, Crepons. 


‘*D. & J. Anderson’s’’ 


Stripe, Check and Plain 


ZEPHYRS 


Plaid, 


roadway R 1 9th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


LONDON, 
THE LANGHA®, Portland Place. 
ation at top of Regent Street. — 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; 
d hote. 


Unrivaled situ- 
A favorite hotel with 
excellent table 





A laxative, rerresninug 
fruit lozenge, 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Druggists. 


GRILLO 


very agreeable to take, fo: 


| 
| 
| 




















THE FRENCH LINER, 
FEBRUARY 


“LA GASCOGNE,” 


1itH, NINE DAYS OVERDUE. 





ARRIVED AT SANDY HOOK, 





limbs, use an 


TT 


is as good as the genuine. 
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price. 


agent hasn't it. 





23 Ib. Ladies’, 


Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


9 Bie ICYCLES. 


/ ARE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 

Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel 
Insist on having the Waverley 
Catalogue ‘‘| 


22 Ib. Scorcher, - $85. 


Tees 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


MUL 








GRADES. 


Can be delivered from factory tt 
’ Free by Mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Fotionanetist, Fei | U.S. Ae 
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VINO DE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


**T indorse 


Vino de Salud without qualification. 


It particularly suits an anzmic 


class of cases requiring something to build up the tissues ana impart tone to the nervous sys- 


tem. Such patients can take 
cine or acquiring a taste for liquor.” 


on file in our office from a well: 


Vino de Satud without feeling that they are taking a medi- 


known paysician. 


A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


| ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 


P| i ES". WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMENT [5.°." aa ‘of 
Prtes. Gives instant relief. rug- 
gists. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
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Wry 
_ 


ful gold 


GENTS 14 KARAt 


Cold Plate. 


CUT THIS OUT and 
send it to us with 
your name and ad 
dress and we will 
send you this beauti- 


watch by expre ssfor 
examination, Y« 

amine it at the ex 
press office, 
you think it a bar 


Every box is warranted. Sold by drug 


50 cents and $1.00°per box. 


WILLIAMS M'F'G CO., Props., Cleveland, 0. 





Two Popular Trains 
WEST~SHORE 
=KAILKOAD= 


The Chicago and St. Louis 


ozain; mention whether you want gents’ or ladies’ size. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, tll. 





to a genuime Solid 
Gold watch. A guar 
antee for 5yearsand 
beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent 
FREE with every 
watch, write to-day, 
this may not appear 
Address 


the Far West. 


connecting at Chicago and St. 


gain pay our sample I ss ° d 
rice $2.75, and it is > 
on It is magni- Amite > ] 
Bee tlyengraved and : E 
equal in appearance | Teaving New York every day at 5 P. M., 


Louis for 


Fast National Express 
Limited, 


Leaving New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday, stopping only at important 
cities en route and arriving at Buffalo early 


Advertise in_.—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





next morning. 








THE EASTER NUMBER | IT will bea handsome 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 


PUBLISHED — 


APRIL Orn. 


— WILL 


BE 


issue, 


with cover, 


TRY THEM. 
They are the Best, the Easiest, the Quickest. 


and will 


have features pertaining specially to the season. 


The 


make the number a memorable one. 


possible service. 
SEND 


Wicutam L, Mivcier, 
Manager Adv. Dept. 


FOR 


illustrations and letter-press will be of the 
highest character, and no expense will be spared to 


We would like your Advertising. 
Will give you reasonable rates and the best 


ESTIMATE 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO. 


indapneinfeaiatatiatasinataatiatitt tutes 
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The 
American 
Bell Telephone 


Company, 


125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463,569, granted 

to Emile Berliner 
for a combined 


Novem- $ 
ber 17, 1891, $ 
Telegraph and Telephone, 
and controls Letters Patent $ 
No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison May 3, ; 
for a Speaking Tele- 
graph, which Patents cover $ 
fundamental inventions and 
embrace all forms of micro- 
phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 


heute 
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Poa a 


1892, 


Supply the three missing letters in tnis word 
and you have something which tortures men and 
women more than the agonies of cholera, con- 
sumption, or even the conscience of the uncon- 
fessed criminal. To relieve or cure this torture 
all attempts of science and skill have proved as 
futile as the efforts of man to stem the ocean’s tide. 

Our legally protected Discovery has at last 
solved the on The chief secret of its success 
liesin the fact thatit embodies an altogether new 
princifie. Itenables any one to painlessly and 
pleasantly rid himself of any form of PILES just 
as sure as the earth moves. Whether painful . 
Hemorrhoids, agonizing Fistulas, Fissures that 
have baffled the best doctors, or Piles of the most 
troublesome nature, the relief is prompt, the cure 
is sure. 

Our Discove 


is neither ointment, papgeerye 
liniment, wash, 


otion, nor instrument. differs 


from all these as light differs from darkness. We 
furnish free proofs in our State, in 
any State. 

ery, postpaid. 


Komchacin Caloric Co. 136 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. 


our State, in 
e charge one dollar for the Discov- 


909999900 




















THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not com 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITii INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 





ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear 
drum in the world. Hundreds are being 
benefitted where medical skill has failed. 
No string or wire attachment to ‘ON EAR 
theear. Write for pamphlet. 


wi weer tar 
DRUM CO. 102 Trust Bldg, LOUISVILLE, K 






DRUM IN 
POSITION 





Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 





LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE When 
GREATAMERICAN 


rices 


Cargo 
and Toilet 


Dinner, Tea 
Watches, Clocks. 


Geo 

orders for our celebrated 

For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


31 and 33 Vesey St. St.. N. ¥. 


ComMPANY 





P.C. Box sane 


LOOD POISON 


A SPECI IALTY Primary, Sece 
A ondary or Tere 
tiary BLOOD ALTY. permanently 
leured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same Quaran- 
ty. If you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote! bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
ecury, iodide »tash, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
2imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 

out, it is this Secondary BLOOD P OLSON 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fura 
case we cannot cure. This disease bas always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 

cans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute Broee sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK. REMEDY Co, 
807 Masonic Tewpie, CHICAGO, 













you can get the Best at 
nany Quanity. 

Sets, 
Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all Fade of premie 
ums fren to Club Agents, 
Incom- made by getting 

goods, 


Sp aa ye 


Se 














LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY. 





F all the ills that flesh is heir to few cause more in- 
tense suffering than earache. Not only to children, 
but to grown people, it seems as if malignant sprites were 


at work tearing up the most sensitive organ of the body. 


Salva-cea, 


the new Curative Lubricant, is just the remedy for such 
cases. A little of it placed in the ear will give instant relief 
ee ay [e777] and permit quiet 
rest. It will ac- 
;complish_ the 
same result with 


Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, 
Convulsions, 
Paralysis, 
Bruises, 
Pains in the Joints, 
Aches and 
Sprains, 
Eczema, 
Burns, 
Toothache, 
Boils, 
Ulcers, 
| Stings, 
It is in truth the 
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and all kindred ills and complaints. 
most powerful healing agent ever discovered. 


Only quite recently has this marvellous remedy been before the public. During 
this short time the marvellous cures that have been effected, and the numerous impor- 
tant testimonials that have been received, have been absolutely unprecedented in the 
history of the world. Salva-cea forms a medicine chest in itself, and is absolutely 
invaluable in every household. 

Salva-cea should be in every Home, Workshop, Police- Station, Hospital, and Institu- 
tion—and wherever a Pain-Relieving, Soothing, and Curative Lubricant is likely to be 


required. No discovery in the world of Healing Remedies has had such high testimony. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 


«e -Gures... 


CHILBLAINS 

















Red 
Noses, Coughs, and Colds in the Head, 
Salva-cea stands unrivalled as a universal 
and permanent cure and preventive. The 
first application always gives relief. 


Roughness, 


For Chilblains, Chaps, 








A LADY wRriTEs :—‘‘I have to thank you for the service of your valuable SALVA-CEA, 
for I can testify with truth it saved the life of my dear baby. It had bronchitis and whooping- 
cough severely after measles. . . . I sent for some, and rubbed it thoroughly on baby’s chest, 
back, and soles of its feet, and in ten minutes the dear little lamb could take nourishment, and 
is now doing well.” 





SHAKESPEARE REFERRED TO 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 


When he wrote: 
“ A sovereign cure.”— 
Sunnet CLIT7, 


“The remedy indeed to do me good.’— 


“Thou art a cure fit for a king.”— 
Henry VIII., Act I1., s. 2. 


“It is a thing most precious.”— 
Cymbeline, Act I1/., s. 5. 


“Made me happy, or else I often had been miserable.”— 
Two Gentlemen of V. Met IT... I. 


vona, 


“It smells most sweetly in my senses, a delicate odour 
as ever hit my nostrils.’”— 


Pericles > 


Met Fil. é. % 


“Charm for the toothache.”— 
Much Ade, Act II... 2. % 


“It’s good to soothe him.”— 
Comedy of Errors, Act IV., s. 1. 


“Golden opinions from all sorts of people.”— 
Macbeth, Act J., s. 7. 


“To blush and beautify the cheek again.”— 
Henry VI, (2), Act £1., s. 2. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Is Safe, Sure, Simple, and Speedy. 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York 





























